












JOHN BELL OF ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Antiques 
and 


Works of Art 


The one Comprehensive Collection 


of quality Antiques in Scotland 
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A pair of Antique George III Silver circular Entree Dishes A very fine Antique Scottish Silver Bowl of exceptional 
bearing the London hall-mark for 1810. Diameter 10 size. It was made in Edinburgh in the year 1816 and 
inches, weight 78 ounces. mezsures 9, inches diameter and 4} inches high. Weight 

23 ounces. 


A very fine early seventeenth century Silver- 
gilt Steeple Cup and Cover made in London 
in the year 1607. It is in perfect preservation : e z 
and of the highest possible quality. Height 20 hi 
inches, weight 33 ounces 





An important Antique Georgian Presentation Cup An attractive pair of Antique George II! Silver An Antique George I! Silver Coffee Pot. Maker, 
and Cover made by Paul Storr, London, in the year Candlesticks made by William Alexander, London, W. Williams, London 1742. Weight 25 ounces, 
1807. It bears the Arms of the Gordon family and in the year 1766. They are 12) inches high. height 9} inches. 


weighs no less than 294 ounces. Height 22 inches. 


56-58 BRIDGE STREET, ABERDEEN, also at BRAEMAR 


Telephone : 24828 Telegrams and Cables : Antiques, Aberdeen 























An extremely fine 18th century carved and gilded Pier glass of a design similar to one in the 
Thomas Chippendale Director of 1754. 
Overall! height 9 ft. Overall width 5 ft. 
One of a Pair of 18th century Side Tables of unique design, with marble tops. 
6 ft. 6 in. wide. 2 ft. 2 in. deep. 2 ft. 73 in. high. 
Pair of 18th century design Candelabra, decorated in green and gold. 


Founded T I) Telephone 
1668 - MAYfair 5922 


4, AUDLEY SQUARE, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, 


Established decorators and furniture makers in the time of Charles II. 


WwW. 
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OPHANA GALLERY 


13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 


Grosvenor 1562 


VICTOR PASMORE 


BASIC FORMS — NEW PAINTINGS AND CONSTRUCTIONS 
29th SEPTEMBER — 18th OCTOBER 


RECENT PAINTINGS 
ALBERT REUSS JOHANAN SIMON 


16th October—1st November 23rd October—8th November 


FRENCH PAINTINGS 
OF THE 


19th AND 20th CENTURIES 























DAILY 10—6 SATURDAYS 10—1 
ON 
OCTOBER 8th 
at 2.15 p.m. 


Mr. A. E. (Matyy MATTHEWS 0B. 


will open 
THE f ¥ Philip & Bernard 
AUTUMN ANTIQUES om DOMBEY 
antiques and WOrks Oo art 
FA IR Specialise in the finest 
DRESDEN 
at \ PORCELAIN 
9 Shepherd Market 
CHELSEA TOWN HALL London, W.1 


Open DAILY, October 8 - 18th 
11 a.m. to 7.30 p.m. (except Sunday ) 


ADMISSION - Opening day 5/- Other days 3/6 
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CHRISTIE’S 


will offer at auction on Thursday and Friday, November 20th and 21st 


THE JOHN SKIPPE COLLECTION 
OF IMPORTANT OLD MASTER DRAWINGS 


Sold by Order of E. HOLLAND MARTIN, Esq. 
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The Supper at Emmaus Study of Trees 
GIOVANNI ANTONIO GUARDI FEDERIGO BAROCCI 
123 by 93 ins. 16 by 8 ins. 
Pen and brown ink, brown wash Brush drawing in brown wash over black chalk, on blue paper 


Illustrated Catalogues (40 plates) £1/1/- post free ; 
Plain Catalogues 2/6 post free. 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, LTD. 


8 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone : Trafalgar 9060 Telegrams : Christiart, Piccy, London 
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Exhibitions 


October 


EDWARD ARDIZZONE 


New Water-colours and Drawings 


HUMPHREY SPENDER 


New Paintings 


HENRY TRIVICK 


Recent Water-colours 


October 2nd until October 22nd 


THE 


LEICESTER GALLERIES 


Leicester Square, London 
WHI: 3375 











CATAN 


2 


Specialists in Guropean Carpets 


AUBUSSON SAVONNERIE 
NEEDLEWORK 





Aubusson Carpet, with flowered medallions on an ivory ground. 


Empire period. 9 ft. 9 in, x 13 ft. 


129 Champs Elysées, Paris Balzac 41-71 
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Primavera’s distinction in textiles & crafts has won 
many friends at Sloane Street. We hope to welcome 
new & old friends at our new showrooms 


at 10 KINGS PARADE CAMBRIDGE 


Primavera 149 SLOANE ST LONDON SW1 














ROGERS 
CHAPMAN & THOMAS 
125 Gloucester Road, S.W.7 


VALUATIONS 


of 


ANTIQUE AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
SILVER, PORCELAIN, CARPETS, PICTURES, 
JEWELLERY, ETC. 


for all purposes 


AUCTION SALES 


CONDUCTED IN TOWN OR COUNTRY 


Telephone: FREmantle 2364 

















































SOTHEBY’S 


announce the Sale of 


SEVEN FRENCH PAINTINGS 
OF THE XIXth CENTURY 


comprising 


PAUL CEZANNE 


Gargon au Gilet Rouge Les Grosses Pommes 





EDOUARD MANET 


La Promenade La Rue Mosnier aux Drapeaux Manet a la Palette 


PIERRE-AUGUSTE RENOIR 


La Pensée 


VINCENT VAN GOGH 
Jardin Public a Arles 


[Venturi Nos. 682 and 621 ; Jamot and Wildenstein Nos. 324, 289 and 294 ; 
Vollard No. 343 ; De la Faille, English Edition, No. 504] 


the Property of 


the Estate of the late Jakob Goldschmidt of New York City 


Day of Sale: Wednesday, 15th October, 1958, at 9.30 p.m. 


Illustrated Catalogue (7 plates in colour), 5/-. 


SOTHEBY & CO., 34/35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Lelephone: Hyde Park 6545 Telegrams: Abinitio, Wesdo, London 


















drian 


art abstrait 





abstract art abstrakte kunst 





+o Sad 


Painting by FONTENE 


Drian Gailery 7 Porchester Place Marble Arch London W2 PAD 9473 





October 


Exhibitions 


TAMIR 
CROZIER 
IRVINE 
FONTENE 
FIDLER 
































4 SEYMOUR PLACE, 


Tel.: PAD 6327 


Three Scandinavian Painters 
(Norway) 


BORGE SORNUM 
TORE HAALAND 





T. BELL 


Movement of Black 


Sept. 29th - Oct. 18th 
Exhibition October 


TREVOR BELL 


Age mis for 
JACK B. YEATS, PATRICK HERON, BRYAN WYNTER 


THE WADDINGTON GALLERIES 


2 CORK STREET 


LONDON W.1 


REGent 1719 














GUNNVOR ADVOCAAT | 


NEW VISION CENTRE GALLERY 


MARBLE ARCH, W.1 


1] a.m.—6 p.m. daily, inc, Sats. 


RALPH RUMNEY 
WILLIAM NEWCOMBE 
HALIMA NALECZ 
DENNIS HAWKINS 
WILLIAM GREEN 
JOHN COPLANS 
DAVID CHAPIN 
PETER CLOUGH 
HERBERT ZANGS 
AUBREY WILLIAMS 
DEREK MIDDLETON 
CHOW YING WHA 


















Fine Early 17th Century Oak Oval 
Gate Table. 
81 in. x 62 in. x 303 in. High. 


QUINNEYS Limited 


(WALTER NEEDHAM) 


49-61 BRIDGE STREET ROW, CHESTER 


Telephone: Chester 22836 and 23632 Cable Address: ‘Needinc’ Chester 


Fine Mid 17th Century Oak 
Moulded Dresser. 
70 in. x 18 in. x 31 in. High. 
Lovely Golden Colour. 




















ROFFE & RAPHAEL in succession to 


THE VIGO 
ART GALLERIES 


(MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION) 


Specialists im ¢ Intique 
Oriental and Guropean Carpets and Rugs 
Tapestries and Needlework 


' 
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A fine needlework carpet, multi coloured floral bouquets within 
white octagons on a light blue field. Ribbon border in deep 
rose on white. Size 14 ft. x 8 ft. 6 in. 


6a Vigo St., Regent St., 
London, W.1 


Regent 4951 
Viartlerie, Piccy, London 


Telephone : 
Telegrams : 

















The three undermentioned auctioneers— 
working in association at Blenstock House 
—offer a really comprehensive service for 
the sale and valuation of antique and 
modern furniture, objets d’art and other 
useful and decorative items of all kinds. 


Brochure, sample catalogues and entry form 
will be gladly sent on application. 


PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE 


(Established 1796) 


for Furniture, Pictures, Books, Jewellery, 
Carpets, Photographic and Scientific 
Apparatus, etc. 


PUTTICK & SIMPSON 


LTD. 
(Established 1794) 


for Ceramics, Violins and other Musical 
Instruments, Stamps, Silver and 
Plated Ware. 


GLENDINING & CO. LTD. 


(Established 1900) 


for Coins, Medals, Oriental Works of Art, 
Greek, Roman and Egyptian Antiquities. 


All now have their Salerooms and Offices at : 


BLENSTOCK HOUSE 


7, Blenheim St., New Bond St., 
London, W.1 


MAYfair 2424 (8 lines) 
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A Fine Set of thre GEORGE I OCTAGONAL CASTORS 
London 1719 by Charles Adam. 
Weight: 20 ozs. 3 dwts. Heights: 7 ins. and 54 ins. 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, READING, BERKSHIRE 


Telephone 53724 Established 1790 











THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ 


THE firm of Gillow appears to have been founded circa 


1740 by one Robert Gillow, but it was not until circa 1757 


that this firm moved to 
Lancaster and it was with 
the advent of Robert Gillow’s 
son Richard into the firm as 
a partner in this year that the 
seeds for the expansion and 
the 
1760 they 
in Oxford 


but 


prosperity of concern 


were sown. In 
opened premises 
these 


Street, London, 


were merely for show pur- 
poses, the furniture continuing 
to be manufactured in Lan- 
caster and thence shipped by 
sea to the Capital. These 
shipments are headed in the 
firm’s books under the rather 
quaint title of “Adventure to 


London”. 


LOOK FOR THE SIGN 


ASSOCIATION 


GILLOW OF LANCASTER 





A couch of carved and gilt wood. 


Reproduced by permission of the Victcria & Albert Museum. 
Crown Copyright. 


The British Antique Dealers’ Association was founded in 1918 to 
foster a high standard of integrity among those engaged in the trade. 


ASK 





By 1800 the firm had considerably expanded and we find 


them exporting furniture in considerable quantities to such 


differing localities as the East 
Indies, Portugal and the Baltic 
In 1811 Richard 


Gillow died and some three 


Countries. 


years later the Gillow family 
ceased to be connected with 
the firm that bears their name. 

Gillow’s of 


appear to have been 


Lancaster 
the 
only English firm to have 
adopted as a general practice 
the Frerch custom of sign- 
ing or stamping their cabinet 
furniture and the evidence 
of their prosperity at the 
turn of the 18th Century 
exists today in the quantity 
of furniture which can still be 


found bearing their stamp. 


FOR THE BOOKLET 


A free booklet giving the names and addresses of over five hundred established 
dealers in antiques and works of art who are members of the Association will be 


forwarded on application to the Secretary. 


THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 
BANK BUILDINGS, 16 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


TELEPHONE : 


WHITEHALL 4943 


CABLES: BRITANTIQ LONDON 

















SIMON KAYE umie 





A George III Silver Soup 
Tureen on Stand 


Date 1798 

Weight 133 oz. 

Maker R. GARRARD 
Height 13 in. Length 17 in. 


13 NORRIS STREET, HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone: TRAfalgar 5984 




















WILDENSTEIN 


Paintings and Drawings 


Italian Primitives 
French 18th Century 


French Impressionists 


by the finest masters 


147, New Bond Street, London, W.1 
Mayfair 0602 
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WANTED 
KEN WEBSTER 


ARDITTI & MAYORCAS | (ie en Swiss Cottage 3280 


Wants New Zealand, Pacific and African carvings, idols, etc. Also 
MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. books, papers, pictures, on early N.Z. and Australia. 


LIBRAIRIE FRANCAISE, R. G. BOULTON 


AN TIQUE TEXTILES 17, Gillingham Street, London, S.W.1 Victoria 1583 


Complete French library or books relating to France. 


NEEDLEWORK Name and address or Box No. 10/6. 6s. a line. Box No. 2s. extra. 
TAPESTRIES oan Soe Old Hall, Iden, Rye, Sussex 


Pictures and Porcelain, 18th to 20th centuries. Write for 


CHURCH VESTMENTS ———« CC 
38 Jermyn St., St. James's, S.W.1 


lone Dei Exhibition of Contemporary Paintings 
by DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS at 


The R.S.P.C.A. Autumn Fair 



































P LONDONDERRY HOUSE, W.1 
LORD’S GALLERY WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 8th 
26 Wellington Road, St. John’s Wood Further yiciails from RSPCA. 105 Jermyn St., London, 
.W.1. ; . Admission to Exhibition & Bazaar 2/6d. 
London, N.W.8. PRImrose 4444 











Open daily including Saturday and Sunday 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 


KURT SCHWITTERS PADDINGTON 3051 


100 MERZ: Collages, Paintings, Poems, Reliefs, Sculptures 














(Dating from 1917 to 1947) MoNTAGUE MARCUSSEN, LTD. 
October 15 to November 29 98, CRAWFORD STREET 
36 pp. Illustrated Catalogue ( Airmail ) w.! 





D M 3. F B 30. F F 300. FS 3. G.B. 4/-. U.S.A. $2. 














On Tuesday October 21 at 8.30 p.m. there will be a LITERARY 


EVENING at the Gallery. German and English poems by Schwitters - ° 
will be introduced by the artist’s son. 151h r ouse 
bd 


HIGH STREET, SEAFORD 


Sixteen Showrooms of particular interest to Buyers of Antiques 
Trade enquiries welcomed 


























Phone: Seaford, Sussex 2091 Shippers and Removers 
. 
Stewart Acton & Sons 
(BRIGHTON) LTD. ROMA LIMITED  ?eriod Decorators 
(Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 24, BEAUCHAMP PLACE, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.3 
KENsington 5839 Established 36 years 
Genuine Antiques Period Fabrics for Curtains and Upholstery. 


Sofas and chairs suitable for period rooms. 














PERIOD FURNITURE, 
PORCELAIN, GLASS, PICTURES, 
Etc. 








The Quarter Jack Antiques Utd. 


(Member B.A.D.A., Ltd.) 

6 Cook Row, Wimborne, Dorset Phone 204 
Road A31 and ten miles from Bournemouth 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE, GLASS, PORCELAIN 
SPECIALISTS IN OLD HORSE BRASSES 





TRADE SPECIALLY INVITED 


12, Prinee Albert Street, Brighton, I 


| 
| 
Telephone : BRIGHTON 25619 | 
































RESTORATION 
and CONSERVATION 


of the Antique, Oriental and Occidental 


Specialist in Antique 
TAPESTRIES EMBROIDERIES 
SILK BROCADES VELVETS 

NEEDLEWORK 


EK. B. SOUHAMI 


6c, PRINCES ARCADE, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, S.W.1 


Regent 7196 


A few examples of work undertaken 
BRONZES, CERAMICS, ENAMELS, 
IVORIES, JADES, MARBLES, BUHL, 
TORTOISE-SHELL, MOTHER -OF- 
PEARL, SNUFFS, ORMOLU, OBJETS 
D’ART, FURNITURE, ETC. 





Restorers to the Leading Museums 


G. GARBE 


(Please note new address) 


23 CHARLOTTE STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 Mus 1268 


FOUNDED 1770 















































Alfred Brod Gallery 


ANNUAL AUTUMN EXHIBITION 


OLD MASTERS 


23rd October — 15th November 1958 





ALFRED BROD LTD 


| 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London W1 
REGENT 7883 














DRAWINGS 


ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS 
XVIth—XIXth CENTURIES 





THEO VAN RYSSELBERGHE French School 18th Century 
1862-1926 The FAMILY of DARIUS before ALEXANDER 


STEPHEN HIGGINS Red chalk 7 x 9 ins. 








Master Drawings, Paintings and Sculpture YVONNE FFRENCH 
29 FAUBOURG ST-HONORE (Third Floor) 7 ST. GEORGE'S COURT, LONDON, S.W.7 
Tel: KNIghtsbridge 6880 
PARIS v™ 











ee 4 ° 
Tel.: Anjou 29-10 and 15-65 Telegrams : Portfolio, Paris View by appointment only 
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APOLLO 


EDITOR: W. R. JEUDWINE 


The Magazine of the Arts for Connoisseurs 


and Collectors 


Articles appearing in APOLLO Magazine are the copyright of Apollo Magazine 
Ltd. Reproduction in whole or in part without previous consent is forbidden 
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Five Shillings $1 i 
Annual Subscription £4 4 0 CONTENTS Annual Subscription $16 i 
Volume LXVIII. No. 404 Octeber 1958 

PAGE i 
Current Shows and Comments. By HORACE SHIPP ... na ‘ian sie “ae 97 F 
Copies and Interpretations in Painting. By K. E. MAISON ... jas ise 99 1 
The Influence of English — on American Panie~Uil. 1700-1760. 3 
By LyDIA POWEL se eat “ oe ai ne ni 104 5 
Ceramic Causerie. By Gaorrany Wits ies 7” 109 1 
John Voyez—Some Masterpieces of Craftsmanship. By pom i ‘Que = 110 F 
Wax Portraits and Reliefs. By OLIVER WARNER ... A ime _— ae 116 5 
The Turners of Lane End. By E. N. STRETTON... ei oe in ee i 118 } 
Masterpieces of English Painting .. _ a én net es 120 ; 
Notes from Paris and London. By JEAN Yvss Mocx — on _ _ 122 , 
News and Views from New York. By MARVIN D. SCHWARTZ _.... a oe 125 I 
Fine Works on the Market... ‘os ii me pe ae jaa in ws 127 
The Chelsea Antique Dealers’ Fair ~_ ies aie _ ot oe ae 133 2 
The Library Shelf aad ea sis ni saa re nee es i 135 | 
Forthcoming Sales al Pane si ries ae ies a ais on 139 
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ON COVER 


SIR J. E. MILLAIS, P.R.A. The Minuet. Canvas 464 x 344 ins. 
Lent by Sir Richard Proby, Bart., to an Exhibition in aid of the Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund at Messrs. Leggatt Bros., 30 St. James’s Street, S.W.1. 


—+ +1 
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The Editor welcomes articles and photographs and correspondence on Art and Collector topics interesting to F 

Collectors and Art Lovers. The subjects include paintings, prints, silver, furniture, ceramics, fire-arms, miniatures, 

glass, pewter, jade, sculpture, etc., Occidental and Oriental. Articles should be sent to the Editor, APOLLO, 10 Vigo 
St., London, W.1. 
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10 VIGO STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1_ § 
Telephone: Regent 1084-5 i 

Paris Agent : , 

Société Nationale de Publicité, 1 

11, Boulevard des Italiens. I 

ore inl i AM a 7 
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H.M.S. RoyaL WILLIAM 100 Guns. Built 1719. Conveyed Wolfe’s body from Quebec to 
England in 1759, and took part in the capture of Belle Isle, 1761. Oil painting on canvas 
36 in. x 54 in. 





ee) 4 This fine painting is representative of the naval, military and sporting paintings, 

PRE a drawings and prints, which are always on view and for sale at the Parker 

waste Gallery. The largest collection in this country, you will find just the picture 
hi 5 


you are looking for. Call and browse over our selection at your leisure. We 
are glad to search for what you want, without obligation. Write for our latest 
catalogues of prints, maps, and military prints, sent post free on request. 


By appointment 
to Her late Majesty 
Queen Mary 


By appointment 
to Her Majesty the Queen 
Picture Dealers 


THE PARKER GALLERY 2 Albemarle Street, London, W.1 Grosvenor 5906/7 


FOUNDED 1750 























DUITS 


Finest examples of 17th century Dutch Masters 


6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone: Whitehall 7440 
Valuations for Insurance and Probate undertaken 
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AUTUMN EXHIBITION 





GILBERT STUART MRS. BRY AN BARRETT 


Described and illustrated in Laurence Park's 
GILBERT STUART. Plate 55 


SABIN GALLERIES 


t CORK STREET, BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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CURRENT SHOWS 
AUTUMNAL OFFERING 


F one is tempted to say that the London 
art world in October each year is 
largely sustained by the crumbs that fall 
from the rich man’s table of the Edinburgh 
Festival the figure has to be abandoned as 
inadequate. Rather perhaps the transfer- 
ence from the top table of those vast 
feasts when Good Queen Bess had dined 
in Elizabethan grandeur and plentitude, 
for exhibitions magnificent both in quality 
and quantity come down for our delight. 
This year at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum the Masterpieces of Byzantine 
Art (already noted and illustrated in our 
August issue), and at the Tate Gallery the 
Moltzau Collection from the Royal Scot- 
tish Academy. In Edinburgh the latter 
became entitled “From Cézanne to 
Picasso”, or rather “cezanne to picasso” 
in one of those modernist efforts at being 
different at all costs of which as a typo- 
grapher I heartily disapprove. This 
little grumble apart, we can settle down 
to gratitude for yet another excellent re- 
view of l’Ecole de Paris art and its 
influences and developments. 

Mr. Ragnar Moltzau, a Norwegian 
shipping magnate who can lavishly afford 
to indulge his taste even in this very ex- 
pensive field, has gathered together over 
the years a magnificent collection. Indeed, 
he is still gathering it ; and not only the 
established reputations such as those in the 
title but the newest men among the 
abstractionists whose reputations are 
matters for tomorrow. Thus Manessier 
whose Summer Evening in the Somme 
Estuary of 1947 is an _ abstraction 
outmoded by the examples of his religious painting, the 
Gethsemane and vast Requiem for November 1956. Jean 
le Moal, Maurice Estéve, Roger Bissiére, Jean Bazaine, and 
several others belong to this post-war art; and if Nicolas 
de Staél has already become established as a modern classic 
Mr. Moltzau can claim to have been among those early 
patrons who recognised his quality. 

Moving backwards in time and fashions practically all 
the famous names are finely represented. Picasso has no less 
than eleven works from a Standing Nude drawing of 1903 to 
Seated Woman (Sphinx) of fifty years later. One of the 
most exciting of his paintings is The Violin (Folie Eva) of 
1912, a piece exciting for its own sake but also something of 
a milestone in early Cubist art when Picasso and Braque were 
pioneers. I hold that this was the one really valuable con- 
tribution which Picasso has made, and that it will live when 
the Seated Woman (Sphinx) will be exploded nonsense: a 
Sphinx without a secret except Picasso’s profitable genius 
for hoax. However, the Moltzau collection enables some- 
thing of a review of Picasso’s deviations. Braque is also 
here with four works, and they too stretch from the Land- 
scape at L’Estaque of 1908 to Still Life, 1955. Cézanne’s 
Bibémus Quarry is a key-work demonstrating his whole 
theory and practice, and clearly showing the link between 
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AND COMMENTS 


By HORACE SHIPP 





PORTRAIT OF FRANCIS BOND. By Joseph Wright of Derby. Canvas 25 x 213 ins. 
From the Autumn Exhibition of Old Masters at Sabin Galleries, Cork Street. 


impressionism and the abstraction of form and colour which 
was destined to follow, largely because of Cézanne’s tremen- 
dous influence. Against such subtlety of mind both Matisse 
and Leger appear a little obvious ; and the one Gauguin, 
The Artist’s Mother, is not an important example. On the 
other hand, Renoir is represented at his most excellent in the 
famous Portrait of Madame Choquet painted in 1875 and 
the earliest work in the exhibition. It is not often that im- 
pressionism and portraiture accord ; and only in some of 
these first works of Renoir when he was still using deli- 
cately cool colours and silvery whites can we feel that nothing 
has been sacrificed for a theory. This portrait and At the 
Theatre both belong to this first phase as The Two Bathers 
does to the final years of his life. I confess to a lack of 
enthusiasm for late Renoir, even while admitting the courage 
of painting these very last pictures with the brush strapped 
to a hand no longer capable of holding it. However, I 
remember sitting with that great connoisseur, the late Samuel 
Courtauld, in his room with the lovely Le Printemps, Chatou 
landscape over the mantel and daring to say that practically 
all the later red Renoirs left me unmoved, only to receive his 
ardent support for my heresy. So I venture to repeat it. 
Nevertheless since all Renoir has its place in recent 
art history one welcomes The Bathers in this show of the 
Moltzau pictures as part of a résumé of the period. 








APOLLO 


BACK TO BYZANTIUM 

The other exhibition sponsored by the Edinburgh Festival 
Society is breathtaking in its display of treasures. They have 
been loaned from the greatest sources in Europe, including 
a generous contribution from Russia ; and they give almost a 
complete picture of the art which stemmed from Constan- 
tinople from the beginnings of Christendom there throughout 
a thousand years. If we say “almost” it is because the vast 
mural mosaics which were one of the supreme achievements 
of the art are necessarily unavailable. Even in this field, 
however, there are miniature mosaics of the XIVth century 
and the Christ Pantocrator which dates from the late XIIth. 
Ivories, silver in incredible richness beginning with the 
Concesti amphora of the early Vth century loaned by the 
Hermitage ; enamels; textiles; coins and manuscripts and 
a splendid selection of icon art which continued the Byzantine 
tradition right to the threshold“of our own period: every 
aspect of this exotic style is splendidly represented. 

Once again, as with the recent Japanese exhibition at the 
V. and A., we are confronted with works of art which demand 
for their full appreciation a study of their whole social and 
religious backgrouhd. We may look with wonder and sensu- 
ous pleasure at sugh pieces as the glorious VIth century silver 
vase discovergd*a@i*Homs and loaned by the Louvre or the 
Xth century f féliefs made for the Imperial family; and 
simply as works of superb craftsmanship and antiquity they 
will thrill. But the full value of this first really compre- 
hensive exhibition of Byzantine art in Britain comes from 
the opportunity to immerse ourselves in one of the strongest 
currents to flow through European culture and to make our- 
selves aware of the life of body, mind and spirit which 
dictated its course. 


AMONG THE OLD MASTERS 


After these heights it is necessary to readjust our view- 
point to look at the normal pictures and artefacts of the 
London galleries, so different are they. Happily we are still 
among works of the first quality in several exhibitions of 
Old Master art during October. Foremost among them is 
the loan exhibition, “The Eighteenth Century and After” at 
Leggatt’s Galleries, but as this is being dealt with more fully 
elsewhere in our columns I content myself with recommend- 
ing the great charitable cause which it is planned to benefit. 
Meantime at the Sabin Gallery in Cork Street, and later 
at Alfred Brod Gallery and at Leonard Koetser’s, is also the 
delight of the Old Masters. 

The Sabin Galleries in their Old Master shows invariably 
have an intriguing catholicity. If there is an accent it is on 
the English XVIIIth century and the early XIXth, with 
Wright of Derby and James Ward as spécialité de maison, 
but with most fascinating finds and sports which make us 
aware of new names well worthy of note. This autumn 
exhibition provides all this. We begin with a large and 
characteristic Gipsy Encampment by Ward. The juxta- 
position of warm fireglow and cold blue-green moonlight 
which he inherited from Joseph Wright, figures grouped 
round and cleverly illuminated by the camp-fire, the animals 
he could paint so magnificently, the romanticism of the night 
on the edge of a wood: everything we associate with his 
treatment of this theme is in this picture. Another James 
Ward work is an interior conversation piece which depicts 
his second wife talking to his old mother, one of his own 
self-portraits resting on the floor, and a portrait of his first 
wife and one of his horse pictures in the background of a 
heavily furnished dark room. 

Wright of Derby takes us to the portraits proper with a 
particularly attractive one of Francis Bond (his family named 
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Bond Street), whom Wright probably met in the Neapolitan 
period since Vesuvius erupts realistically in the background. 
The painting is sensuous and appealing, as though Wright 
found this handsome young man “metal more attractive” than 
his Midlands industrialists. Other portraits include some 
impressive Gilbert Stuarts ; a fine Hoppner ; and a curious 
objective study of a certain Elizabeth Abbott, wearing a great 
display of jewels and painted in 1760 possibly by Nathaniel 
Hone. 

Among the intriguing unknowns is an early English land- 
scape signed “R. ffarington.” good enough to send us 
searching for more works from his brush. There are also two 
pictures by C. C. Henderson, who, though not an unknown, 
deserves to be very well known if he paints as spiritedly as 
in the coaching picture showing the parting of the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow mail coaches. The landscape, horses, travellers, 
and all the detailed impediments are delightfully depicted. 

The Old Masters at Leonard Koetser’s Gallery and those 
at Alfred Brod’s will not be showing until well into October 
so we will hope to return to them in our next issue. 


CONTEMPORARY DOCUMENTARIES 

The social investigator might cite either L. S. Lowry who 
is showing during October at the Lefevre Gallery or Joseph 
Herman at Roland, Browse Delbanco’s as illustrators of the 
realistic theme. Lowry remains faithful to his own formula 
of working-class life in the industrial North. He never 
prettifies it nor gives it any false dignity. No romantic fogs 
make the factory chimneys look like the campanili dear to the 
heart of Ruskin ; no Michael-Angeloésque supermen carry 
golden merchandise amid buildings of cathedral-like pro- 
portions a la Brangwyn. Instead hordes of ill-dressed pigmies 
and mongrel dogs inhabit drab streets and treeless open 
spaces hurrying to work or crowding football or fair grounds, 
set among endless factories and mills. Out of this dreary 
truthfulness comes a strange beauty. The design of verticals 
and horizontals, the confetti of coloured clothes, the smoke- 
stained skies somehow add up to the picturesque in Lowry’s 
hands. When he gives us one of his hideous naive close-ups 
of a single head or figure, set the wrong way of the canvas, 
there is a momentary suspicion of what I believe is now called 
a “gimmick”. Usually we are held by a sincere and entirely 
personal vision of the industrial environment in which he 
chooses to remain. 

Joseph Herman is not so objective. He, too, uses the 
theme of people at work or workpeople at their leisure, but 
as a kind of Expressionist he infuses it with his own romantic 
obsession. His world of miners is dark and brooding ; his 
peasants descend from Millet with Permeke as their immedi- 
ate forbear. In his drawings, his own technique, which leaves 
so much of the paper bare to express light, makes for 
something like impressionism. There is nothing impression- 
istic about the paintings, however ; they are monumental, 
primitive, solid. The square squat figures appear immov- 
able ; the labour-demanding earth dominates them whether 
in mine or vineyard. There is a kind of grim poetry, and, 
as Wilfred Owen said, “The poetry is in the pity”. This 
is an authentic individual vision. 


FLIGHT FROM REALISM 
Meantime at the Beaux Arts Gallery Jack Smith, erstwhile 
leader of our social realists, has abdicated. His paint has 
overwhelmed him. Sometimes the results are exciting 
enough in their own abstract way. He concerns himself with 
the play of light on “objects”. At their most tangible the 
objects will be bottles and glasses, but all that can be seen 
is a rhythmic interplay of black and blue and white making 

(Continued on page 115) 








COPIES AND INTERPRETATIONS 





Fig. I. 


Durer. Pen drawing after Fig. II. 
British Museum. 


[t is of course intrinsically the purpose of a copy to imitate 
a given original work as faithfully as possible. A bad 
copy of a good painting or drawing reproduces the original 
as completely as is in the power of the untalented copyist, 
who imitates, line by line or brush stroke by brush stroke, 
what he believes to be there, all he believes to be there ; but 
alas! the artistic quality of the greater original is missing, 
the force of the great painter’s personality which speaks from 
every one of his works, the atmosphere he can create in a 
painting, things which cannot be explained, which are as in- 
definable as “quality” itself to those who do not see or feel 
it, all this the mediocre copyist cannot ever hope to catch. 
The very best copyist, on the other hand, himself a sensitive 
and fine painter, might on occasions penetrate into another 
artist’s world, into his technique and his media of expression, 
to an astonishing degree ; this, however, without doubt, only 
if he has the greatest admiration for the original before him. 
Delacroix’s numerous copies after Rubens, the painter he ad- 
mired more than any other, may serve as examples (Figs. III 
and IV). These copies were by no means a young artist’s 
work, done with the intent of improving his style or technique: 
Delacroix was himself an accomplished master when he still 
continued, on many occasions, to make copies after Rubens. 
The copy as such, as is well known, was not always looked 
down upon as is its fate today. The greatest artists of past 
centuries, sculptors, painters and engravers, very frequently 
copied whole compositions from any source which took their 
fancy. Surely none of them ever did so clandestinely, in the 
hope of “not being found out”. It was for centuries the ac- 
cepted practice to borrow ; countless thousands of examples 
could be collected to demonstrate it. Whether it was Mantegna 
painting a Madonna after a relief by Donatello, Rembrandt 
etching a Madonna after the composition of a Mantegna en- 
graving, or Rubens painting his “Venus with a Mirror” after 
Titian (Veronese had already borrowed the same composition 
for one of his pictures), the borrowing artist regarded rather 
as a homage what we would today frequently label plagiarism. 
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Fig. II. THE MASTER OF THE TAROCCHI. 
The Muse Thalia. Engraving. 


British Museum. 


However, neither the term plagiarism existed, nor that of copy- 
right ; nor for that matter do they now when it is a question 
of true artistic re-creation. The world today would be poorer 
by many hundreds of masterpieces of painting if it were 
otherwise. I need, in this connection, only call to mind van 
Gogh’s compositions after Méillet, Delacroix, Rembrandt, 
Daumier and Gauguin, or Manet’s two most famous pictures, 
the “Olympia” and the “Déjeuner sur lherbe” (the former 
borrowed from Titian, the centre group of the latter taken over 
almost exactly from an engraving by Marcantonio Raimondi 
after Raphael). Cézanne, by the way, painted his version of 
the Olympia “pour faire mieux’, and exhibited it in the first 
Impressionist show in 1874, and Gauguin made a very exact 
copy of it, some twenty years later. 

Very frequently of course copies were made for a definite 
purpose, mostly a purely commercial one. If those copies, 
when they happen to be preserved, prove to be finer works 
than the originals, it is we who benefit by the fact that the 
copies were made by a greater artist than the originals. The 
twenty still existing copies by the young Direr after the 
slightly earlier anonymous Italian Tarocchi (Fig. I and 
II) as well as the fine woodcuts by Diirer’s Master 
Wolgemut, after the same originals, were probably made for 
a printer who intended to issue a more modern set of these 
very popular playing cards. 

On the other hand, the very numerous drawings after older 
masters by Rubens were made exclusively as notes and records, 
mainly during the artist’s long stay and extensive journeys in 
Italy (1600/1608), but also occasionally in his later years. 
Drawings of this kind range from copies after the Antique and 
more or less exact studies after Michelangelo, Titian, Giulio 
Romano, Correggio, del Sarto, to Clouet, Amman, Stimmer 
and scores of others. It is, however, not surprising that an 
artist of Rubens’ genius could scarcely help impressing the 
mark of his dynamic personality and of his own style on every- 
thing he created. In fact, a number of drawings by his hand 
are known where the border line between copy and interpreta- 





Fig. III. Ruspens. Detail from “The Miracles of St. Benedict’. 
Musée Royale des Beaux Arts, Brussels. 


Fig. IV. DeLacrorx. The same detail from the copy of Fig. ITI. 
Musée Royale des Beaux Arts, Brussels. 
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Fig. V. CARAVAGGIO. The Entombment. 


Vatican Gallery. 


Fig. VII. RuBens. The Entombment. 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 


Fig. VIII. 


Fig. VI. GericauLt. After Fig. 
Private Collection, Switzerland. 


CEZANNE. The Entombment. 
Private Collection. 
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Watercolour. 
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Fig. IX. BENEDETTO GHIRLANDAJO, The Carrying of the Cross. Fig. X. ANDRE DerRAIN. After Fig. IX. 
Louvre. Private Collection, Berne. 


Fig. XI. J. D. pE HEem. Still Life. Fig. XII. Henri Matisse. After Fig. XI (1940). 
Louvre. Samuel A. Marx Collection, Chicago. 

















Fig. XIII. RAPHAEL. The ‘Little’ Holy Family. 


Louvre. 


tion appears to recede. Of Raphael’s “Little Holy Family” (Fig. 
XIII, for example, there is a copy in the Louvre, in which 
Rubens followed the details of the composition faithfully, even 
down to the folds of the dresses (Fig. XIV); but still, the 
drawing is unmistakably a Rubens re-statement rather than 
a copy, the facial expressions are Rubens’ rather than Raphael’s, 
and the background has been left deliberately blank. 

Completely free interpretation of creations by other painters 
or sculptors is not frequently encountered in earlier art history. 
It is essentially an invention of the French XIXth century, 
and it was surely more than a little step from the free copy 
to the entirely re-created interpretation. When considering 
Géricault’s copy (Fig. VI)—among many others—after Cara- 
vaggio’s “Entombment of Christ” in the Vatican (Fig. V), 
one will not find many important details of the original com- 
position altered, except perhaps the position of the dead 
Christ’s head. Like Rubens before him, the young Géricault 
felt that the head should drop further back, so as to stress the 
limpness of the dead body. Rubens, in his stupendous paint- 
ing (Fig. VII), now in Ottawa, altered the grouping of the 
figures on the second plane so completely, introduced a new 
spirit and new colouring into the composition, that the term 
“copying” might in this case be used for no more than his 
painting of Christ’s body. However masterly Caravaggio’s 
original composition, it has a certain coldness completely 
absent in the re-statement of it by Rubens. Cézanne’s drawing 
of the Entombment (Fig. VIII), on the other hand, is a typical 
example of a pure interpretation, with the stress on form and 
line only, and without any regard to accuracy. Thus Cézanne 
made many studies after paintings or details of paintings by 
various artists, from Giorgione to Delacroix, and after 
sculptures from the Antique and Michelangelo to Puget and 
Houdon. 

Drawings and paintings of this kind, more or less near to 
the originals they are based on, according to the artist’s 
temperament and mood, have been made by thousands of 
painters, and are still being made. The student’s pleasure in 


finding out where a certain composition stems from is un- 
The resemblance of some of Derain’s Bust Portraits 


deniable. 
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Fig. XIV. RuBens. Drawing after Fig. XIII. 
Louvre. 


of Women to certain early Roman portraits, or the exact 
identification of the source of any of the numerous Old 
Master drawings which Watteau copied in the inexhaustible 
storehouse of his friend Crozat, or the exploration of the very 
varied sources of Rembrandt’s borrowings, all this means 
revelling in a large field of art history the importance of which 
cannot be overrated. 

Restriction of space forbids the reproduction of too many 
recent examples of interpretation, as e.g. those by Francis 
Bacon and the French painter Balthus after some of the great 
Renaissance painters, or by Picasso after Albrecht Altdorfer 
and after Delacroix’s Femmes d’Alger—a set of fourteen 
partly very large paintings—done in 1954/55. In this con- 
nection, I would however like to draw attention to two inter- 
esting derivations from Old Masters by modern painters, as 
they typify two of the important trends of XXth century art, 
Fauvism and Cubism: the earlier one is a copy of Derain 
after Benedetto Ghirlandajo’s “Christ carrying the Cross”, in 
the Louvre (Figs. IX and X). The reproduction, of course, 
can only show the marked difference in facial expression 
throughout, and the utterly different approach of the modern 
painter ; however, those readers who are familiar with the 
coloristic orgies which, after all, gave the fauve painters their 
name, may be able to imagine how Derain, in the early 1900’s, 
made use of the possibilities of this large composition. 

Greater contrasts in the art of painting than those represented 
by the names Jan Davidz. de Heem and Henri Matisse (Figs. 
XI and XII), can, I believe, hardly be imagined: one of 
the outstanding exponents of the most bourgeois type of 
Dutch XVIIth century art on the one hand, and on the other 
Matisse, unstable, always experimenting, the painter who either 
created or at least painted in almost every style the XXth 
century has so far invented. The cubist still life of 1940, not 
long ago in the art literature described as monumental, is 
surely nothing less than the transposition of an accidental 
subject matter from one world into another. 





THE INFLUENCE OF ENGLISH DESIGN ON 


AMERICAN FURNITURE — II 


S year by year large numbers of English workmen 
emigrated to America, they introduced the improve- 
ments in craftsmanship and the refinements of technique 
that had been brought into England at the end of the XVIIth 
century, by the Huguenots and other Continental craftsmen. 
By the beginning of the XVIIIth century American furniture 
began to reflect the new fashions that had appeared in Eng- 
land in the previous decade, including the passion for the 
“Chinese taste” which was the result of Europe’s growing 
trade with the Far East. Not only English cabinet makers 
and joyners arrived in the colonies, but japanners and 
lacquerers also came to ply their trade. 





Fig. I. 


Chest-on-frame. 
Boston, c. 1700. 


Maple and pine, japanned. 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Foseph Pulitzer Bequest. 
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It seems highly probable that Stalker’s Treatise on japan- 
ning and lacquer, published at Oxford in 1688, was known 
and used in Colonial workshops, though, oddly enough none 
of Stalker’s designs have been directly identified in their 
entirety on any surviving pieces of American XVIIth or 
XVIIIth century japanned furniture. If any true Oriental 
lacquer was imported into the Colonies for incorporation 
into furniture, as it was used in England and the Continent, 
none has survived. 

Fig. I illustrates an excellent example of a japanned chest- 
on-frame, probably made in Boston about 1700. It shows 
clearly the Western conception of Oriental beasts and birds, 
butterflies and flowers, buildings and furniture, with the 
anatomy of the camel or dromedary, portrayed on the lowest 
drawer, as baffling as ever to the craftsman who drew it. The 
more important elements of the design are built up with size 
and whitening in low relief and gilded, while the striping and 
other decorative sprays and motifs are applied in gold 
coloured paint on a black background. The whole surface 
was then heavily varnished to give the effect of lacquer. 

The woods used in this piece are pine and maple. The 
frame with its trumpet turned legs and flat curved stretchers 
suggests the style of William and Mary. 

Japanning or lacquering long continued as a popular form 
of decoration in the American colonies, never quite going 
out of fashion, but reappearing in slightly different guises 
and colours throughout the XVIIIth century, much as it 
did in England. 

That practitioners of lacquering found it necessary to be 
versatile to support life in the colonies may be deduced 
from the following advertisement in the Boston News-Letter 
of Dec. 1, 1748: “David Mason, Jappanner in Wings-Lane, 
does all sorts of Jappaning, varnishing, Painting and gilding 

. and at the same time the curious may be entertained 
with a great variety of experiments in electricity”. 

The prevalence of lacquered furniture and its current 
monetary value is indicated in a damage suit brought by 
the loyalist stamp-master of Newport, Rhode Island against 
the Sons of Liberty, who had raided his house and destroyed 
its furnishings in August 1765, in one of the pre-revolutionary 
riots against the Stamp Acts. Among a long sad list of items 
including, “4 large family portraits by Sir Peter Lily (sic) 
£35” one finds: 

A Japanned tea table and tea-board destroyed £1.10. 

A Japanned high chest of drawers broken and lost £4. 

A Japanned dining-table £2.10. 

By the beginning of the first quarter of the XVIIIth cen- 
tury, the new fashions in furniture, which in England would 
be associated with the reign of Queen Anne, were appearing 
in the larger colonial cities, though as might be expected, 
the older modes persisted in the more remote districts. 

In America there was an overlapping of styles between 
1720-1740 which is confusing if looked at from a strictly 
chronological point of view. Forms typical of the Queen 
Anne period in England did not become current in the 
colonies until 10 or 15 years after that monarch’s death. 
Once arrived however it was a style that had a long and 
successful life. It is a characteristic of American furniture 
to find even the most sophisticated and skilful cabinet makers 
in the 1760-1780’s in Newport, R.I. and Philadelphia 
reaching back to Queen Anne forms and combining them 
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with the then currently fashionable designs of Chippendale 
and his contemporaries. The results can not be dismissed 
merely as provincial or retardataire. The best American 
cabinet maker like Kipling’s poet “took what ’e thought ’e 
might require” from the past and produced furniture with 
its own special quality and grace to fulfil the function it was 
called upon to perform in American houses. 

It is not often possible to attribute pieces of American 
furniture to a particular shop or maker, or its decoration to 
an individual craftsman, although certain regional character- 
istics and the choice of materials differentiates the furniture 
of New England from that of New York, or Philadelphia’s 
from that at Baltimore. However in the case of a japanned 
highboy' with its matching lowboy (Figs. II and III) in the 
Metropolitan Museum’s collections there is evidence to show 
that the two pieces were made in the shop of John Pimm, 
who worked in Boston between 1736-1750, while the japan- 
ning was applied by Thomas Johnson, working 1732-67. 
While this matching pair, made in the mid-1730’s, illustrates 
the continued popularity of japanning, it is particularly im- 
portant as evidence of the stylistic revolution that had taken 
place in the years intervening since 1700, the date of the 
previously discussed lacquered tall chest on frame. 

The sturdy bell and trumpet shaped turnings, the flat 
curved stretchers and the bun feet of the period of William 
and Mary and the essentially rectilinear patterns of the 
preceding style had finally been supplanted by the almost 
universal use of the cabriole leg ending in a pad or Dutch 
foot. The strong curves of the supporting members of chairs, 
tables, desks, highboys and beds in cabriole form, made the 
use of stretchers unnecessary, as better tools and more skil- 
ful cabinet makers developed.. While the simple pad or 
Dutch foot is the most usual form found in American 
furniture of this period there are also numerous examples of 
the snake, slipper, trifid, web, hoof, claw and paw foot. 

As in England walnut became the most popular wood 
among cabinet makers, though the many excellent and easily 
procured local woods in which all parts of the country 
abounded are always to be found in American furniture of 
the Queen Anne period. Especially in the frames of japanned 
or painted pieces, pine, maple and other inexpensive woods 
continued to be used. 

A comparison of the New England lacquered chest-on- 
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Fig. III. 


Lowboy, matching Fig. II. 
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Fig. II. Highboy. 


Maple and white pine, japanned decoration 
in gold and red on black. Boston, c. 1735. 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Pulitzer Fund, 
1940. 


frame or highboy of 1700 with that made in the 1730's 
illustrates the growing tendency to height and slimness of 
profile that characterizes the development of a peculiarly 
American type of furniture, which in its final form as the 
highboy of the last half of the XVIIIth century has no exact 
English counterpart. In the later piece height is added by 
a scrolled pediment, surmounted by three urn-shaped finials. 

A square central drawer, embellished with a carved and 
gilded shell with swags between pilasters, framed with 
winged cherubs is a decorative device which like the finial 
urns, is often found in the churches of Sir Christopher Wren. 
This motif is repeated with slight variations on the lower 
section of the highboy and on the matching lowboy, as a 
unifying decoration. 

Such matched pairs were not intended to blush unseen 
in the privacy of an upstairs chamber. Inventories of the 
period note them as furnishings of the parlour, where after 
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plentiful, while time and labour have been expensive and 
craftsmanship scarce. 

A further development of the matched highboy and low- 
boy may be seen in a burl-walnut veneered pair made in 
New England between 1725-40 (Fig. IV and V). More 
skilful examples of cabinet making than the simpler though 
decorative lacquered pieces, this walnut pair reveals the hand 
of a craftsman expert in the use of veneering, crossbanding 
and decorative inlays. The design of the highboy shows 
a delicate sense of balance and proportion, especially in the 
relation of the upper and lower supporting section. The 
curved pediment has a satisfying sweep and its moulding 
is nicely drawn. Urns ending in twisted and gilded finials 
supply added height and accent, drawing the eye upwards 
from the crisply carved and gilded shells which are the 
principal decoration both of the lower and upper portions 
of the highboy. The pendent acorns on the skirt, possibly 
reminiscent of an earlier tradition, complete the balance of 
the composition. The lowboy with its central drawer simi- 
larly decorated with a gilded shell and with acorns pendent 
below its shaped skirt, thus repeats the lower portion of its 
matching highboy. 

Two tables made in the second quarter of the XVIIIth 
century provide examples of the interpretation of the Queen 
Anne style in New York and Philadelphia respectively. A 
dish topped tea-table of birch (Fig. VI) is evidence of the 
increasing popularity of that comforting beverage which was 
later destined to cause so much ill feeling between the 
mother country and the colonies. It illustrates the more 
pronounced curve of the knees and the slenderness of the 
legs of American Queen Anne furniture compared to that 
found in English pieces. The exaggerated scalloping of the 
skirt suggests the lingering Dutch influence so often found 
in New York furniture. 

A drop leaf table of walnut with four cabriole legs ending 
in grooved Dutch feet (Fig. VII) comes from Pennsylvania. 
The forests of this aptly named colony yielded a peculiarly 
fine quality of black walnut, which gave a special beauty 
to Philadelphia furniture. It was this same walnut that was 
in great demand for gun stocks in the town of Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, where certain gun smiths developed a type of 
musket which proved devastatingly accurate in the hands of 
colonial sharp-shooters in the Revolutionary war. 

Chairs perhaps more than any other type of furniture 





Fig. IV. Highboy. Burl walnut veneer. New England, 1725/40. 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Gift of Mrs. Russell Sage, 1909. 


the European custom of the XVIIth century, the best bed 
was still to be found in XVIIIth century America. 
Veneering which had been introduced into the colonies 
at the end of the XVIIth century, became more popular 
and more skilfully applied at the end of the first quarter of 
the XVIIIth century as tools and techniques improved. It 
is not unusual in American furniture to find the use of a 
solid piece of walnut cleverly imitating burl veneering. The 
explanation is that the superb black walnut which was so 
highly prized and expensive among English cabinet makers 
was at first almost free for the cutting in America. To use 
a valuable wood so wastefully was a rather curious reversal 
of affairs, but it is but one of the many instances that in 
America raw materials have always been comparatively Fig. V. Lowboy, matching Fig. IV. 
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Fig. VI. Tea Table. Birch wood. New York, c. 1750. 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Gift of Mrs. Russell Sage, 1909. 


respond more rapidly and variously to changing fashions. 
A pair of matching walnut armchairs from New York, circa 
1750 (Fig. VIII), are far removed in form from the straight 
caned backs and turned and curved frames of the preceding 
period. In their lightness and simplicity of line and their 
upholstered seats and backs, they were obviously made with 
an eye to the demands of the human anatomy for ease and 
comfort. They are covered in contemporary American 
crewel-work. While crewel embroidery made in the colonies 
is similar to English crewel in design and stitching, the 
American version is usually less dense in design and execu- 
tion. In the colonies homespun linen was more often used 
than the twilled cotton found in English crewel. 

A walnut side chair circa 1725-1750 (Fig. IX), probably 
made in the New York region, is an interesting example of 
the combination of elements that appeared in the transitional 
years between the period of Queen Anne and the fully 
developed Chippendale style. The vase shaped back splat 
with its use of the shell cresting and the shells on the knees 
long persisted. The webbed claw and ball feet look forward 
to the newer fashion, while the turned stretchers look back 
to an earlier period. As has been previously noted, it is 
characteristic of New York XVIIIth century furniture to 
find lingering traces of the earlier Dutch influences in the 
sturdiness of construction and conservatism in the face of 
changing fashion. 

A comparison of this New York side chair with a 
Philadelphia walnut arm chair of the same date (Fig. X) 
illustrates the subtle regional differences that occurred in 
the colonies’ furniture. The Philadelphia chair has a 
cleanness of line and assurance of craftsmanship that the 
more pedestrian New York chair lacks. It has delicacy 
without flimsiness and is both comfortab!e and functional. 
In it one sees the end of the Queen Anne style and the 
beginning of those influences that came into the colonies 
with the arrival of the first edition of Chippendale’s Director. 
The Philadelphia Library Company received its copy in 
1756. What use was made of Chippendale’s book and the 
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Fig. VII. Drop Leaf Table. Walnut. Pennsylvania, c. 1750. 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Bequest of W. Gedney Beatty, 1941. 


Fig. VIII. Armchair. Walnut upholstered with crewel work. 
New York, c. 1750. 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 








Fig. IX. Side Chair. Walnut. New York, 1725/50. 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Rogers Fund, 1925. 





Fig. X. Armchair. Walnut. Philadelphia, 1725/50. 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Rogers Fund, 1925. 
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Fig. XI. Armchair. Mahogany. Philadelphia, c. 1760. 
Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


designs of his contemporaries as they began to reach the 
colonies may be seen in a Philadelphia arm chair of 
mahogany, made about 1760 (Fig. XI). It is an interesting 
example of a transitional chair that has not entirely 
abandoned the Queen Anne forms nor has it altogether 
embraced the new. The back splat has lost its o!d solid form 
and is here opened and interlaced. The shape of the back 
shows a less pronounced hoop at the top. While the cresting 
of the earlier walnut chair is decorated with a simple 
traditional scallop shell framed with single volutes, the 
mahogany chair shows a rococo version of the scroll, sup- 
ported by double volutes, which are repeated in the inter- 
lacing of the back splat. The cabriole leg with scallop shell 
on the knee has in the later chair been replaced by a foliated 
ornament. The same type of ball and claw foot terminates 
the front legs of both chairs, the curving rear legs remaining 
plain and undecorated. 

A later article will discuss the rococo style, which for 
convenience is often described under the blanket name of 
Chippendale, and its impact on American cabinet makers of 
the second half of the XVIIIth century. 


! Highboy and lowboy are modern names in current use in America. 
The former is basically a chest-on-frame, which, in the second half of 
the XVIIIth century, developed into something which has no exact 
English counterpart. The lowboys which matched the lower portion 
of the highboys served as dressing tables. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


The next article in this series by Lydia Powel will be ap- 
pearing in the Christmas number. At the same time there 
will be an article of ten pages illustrating selected pieces of 
English furniture from the Lady Lever Art Gallery, Port 
Sunlight. Apart from drawing attention to a comparatively 
little known collection of exceptionally high quality, the 
furniture is, for the most part, of the same period as that to 
be dealt with by Mrs. Powel, and will thus provide a com- 
parison of unusual interest. 








CERAMIC CAUSERIE 


THE COMPLETE DRAWING BOOK 


The course of the XVIIIth century saw the publication of 
a number of volumes of engravings for the amateur to copy 
or adapt. In the main, they comprised a brief introduction 
to the principles and execution of the art, followed by a few 
plates of anatomical detail and a larger number devoted to 
miscellaneous subjects. These latter were often engravings that 
had been used elsewhere at an earlier date and could be in- 
corporated conveniently in the new work. 

The Complete Drawing Book was true to type, and after a 
four page essay addressed To The Student of Drawing it 
continued with 100 copper-plate engravings after “Le Clerc, 
Le Brun, Rembrandt, Berghem, Barlow, Chatelin, Spilsbury, 
Callot and the BEST MASTERS”. For the publisher, in 
this instance the well-known printseller, Robert Sayer of 53 
Fleet Street, the popularity of these books must have been very 
welcome. Any tolerable engraving could be, and was, incor- 
porated and the only limitation was the size of the page. 

The first edition of The Complete Drawing Book was 
advertised in the press during June, 1755, and there is no 
reason to suppose that it was not on sale to the public about 
that date. Three years later, in July 1758, advertisements 
announced a second edition; a third came out in 1762, a 
fourth in 1775, and a fifth in 1786. All were in the same 
octavo format and contained a similar amount of printed 
matter. In many instances the plates differed, worn ones 
doubtless being replaced over the years by others, but this was 
not confined to the different editions ; it has been found that 
copies of the same edition vary slightly in their make-up one 
from another. 

A number of the prints in the book are familiar to students 
of ceramics. The best-known is that of Aeneas and Anchises, 
which was used to decorate specimens of Bow and Worcester 
china. The actual engraving of this subject, after a drawing 
by Hubert Gravelot, was by Robert Hancock, and it constitutes 
important evidence of the connexion of the latter with the 
Bow factory (see: Cyril Cook, The Life and Work of Robert 
Hancock, 1948, Item 1). In the second edition of the Drawing 
Book this print is numbered 67, but by the time the fifth 
edition had been reached it had become 63. Similarly, a 
drawing by Anthony Walker of Lovers and a Dovecot (Cook, 
ibid, item 62) appears as Plate 68 in 1762, but as Plate 62 in 
1786. 


VICTORIAN CERAMICS 


There can be no doubt that with the rapidly-growing short- 
age of XVIIIth century porcelain and pottery, the productions 
of the Victorian era will come more to the fore. We will have 
to learn to find beauty and interest in much that has been 
(and still is) scorned by many, and come to appreciate the 
artistic feeling and technical skill of XIXth century modellers 
and manufacturers. Undoubtedly, much of the ceramic output 
of the time was of poor quality and should never be raised 
from the lowly status it occupies and deserves, but much that 
is still considered unworthy of attention merits “re-discovery”. 
After all, it is not so long since the pdte-sur-pdte introduced by 
Marc-Louis Solon at Mintons was generally neglected, but 
during the past decade this has become the subject of keen 
competition and good specimens realise many times their pre- 
war price. 

In spite of the many books printed during the XI Xth century 
and the interest that was then beginning to be shown in English 
china of earlier years, there is a lack of documentation of the 
great majority of Victorian productions. Some of the firms 
dating back to the fifties and still in being today must have 
plenty of valuable information hidden in their archives, but 
it is rarely accessible and must await a larger demand than 
exists at present before publication of much of it will take 
place. As it is, records of modellers, potters and others con- 
nected with the art are worthy of preservation and record 
however insignificant they may appear at the moment. 

At least one writer is actively collecting information about 
Victorian china painters, and has published articles on the 
subject in various publications. Much of the best work has 
not yet been allocated to particular artists, and an interesting 
and fruitful field remains for research. 

The bulky three-volume Official Descriptive and Illustrated 
Catalogue of the Great Exhibition, 1851, records much that 
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A Putto holding a Vase. 


Mid-XIXth century. 


has since been forgotten and remains unrecognised. Articles 
displayed in the North Transept Gallery in Class 25, com- 
prising “China, Porcelain, Earthenware, &c.”, included the 
following, most of which can no longer be recalled from the 
brief printed description: 

Howard and Clarendon Teapots 

“Clarendon” toy tea set 

Coffee pot, Amoy shape 

Tea cup and saucer, Bute shape 

Plates, flowered blue, Leipsic and Chusan 

London-handled tea cups and saucers 

Pekin shape articles, ewer and basin, soap-box, etc. 

Virginia shape jug, unique, gilt, and green pebble 

Albany shape dishes. 

Much marble statuary was copied in Parian ware, and well- 
known sculptors of the time, John Gibson, Baron Marochetti. 
John Bell and William Theed, among others, were responsible 
for many of the most popular of these productions. Less 
easily identified today is a series of pieces designed for Samuel 
Alcock of Burslem by “Alfred Crowquill” (pseudonym of A. H. 
Forrester). These included: The Nelson cup, The Peace 
Congress (presumably also a cup), two Fairy cups, two 
Nautilus cups, the Plate of All Nations, a Lily cup and saucer, 
and a Cod Fish ashtray. 

The little group of a putto holding a vase, illustrated on this 
page, dates from the mid-XIXth century, but there are no 
marks on the piece to give a clue to the identity of the maker. 
The paste is of the type common to most manufacturers of 
the time, but the glaze is thick and nacreous. Well-fed and 
appealing children like this one are to be found in all makes 
of porcelain ; perhaps the earliest being those of Saint Cloud. 
A dated Chelsea example of 1746, with the child asleep, is in 
the British Museum, and the figures of “Love in Disguise” 
after originals by Kandler, dating from the red anchor period 
are well known. Perhaps the most interesting XVIIth century 
cupid figures are the two representing Vulcan at the Forge 
shown in Dr. Watney’s book on Longton Hall, and assigned 
by him to that factory. 


GEOFFREY WILLS. 











Figs. I and II. 


British 


Black Basalte Vase with ‘Venus and Cupid in Vulcan’s Smithy’. 
Palmer and dated 1769. 


Signed with the impressed mark of J. Voyez and 


Museum. 


JOHN VOYEZ — SOME MASTERPIECES 


OF CRAFTSMANSHIP 
UDGING from the likeness made of John Voyez dated 


J September 12th, 1768, which shows a handsome man 
in his early thirties, it may be presumed that he was born 
about 1740. He is believed to have come from a family 
of engravers and metalworkers of the same name, who lived 
near Amiens in the XVIIIth century, and he is thought to 
have worked for at least a year in some French pottery 
before coming to this country. 

In 1766 he carved an extremely fine glass cameo of King 
George III, with a blue background, in order to qualify for 
his mastership. In the catalogue of a sale held by Christie 
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and Ansell in December, 1767, which included 100 articles 
of “Artificial Stone”, the produce of a manufactory in Gold- 
stone Square, Whitechapel, were mentioned two festoons of 
flowers by Voyez, sold for £2 16s. Apparently Voyez had 
some connection with the business, for he signed the sale 
receipt on behalf of a Mr. Davy who owned the factory. 
Voyez is also known to have produced a coloured wax model 
of George III’s stagecoach, in co-operation with Capitsoldi 
who was responsible for the bronze ‘Scaling the Heights of 
Abraham’, on General Wolfe’s monument in Westminster 
Abbey. 











Fig. III. Signature on Fig. I (enlarged). 


In 1767 ‘John Voyez’ also exhibited a flower-piece in wax 
at “The Free Society of Artists’. In the following year at 
the ‘Society of Artists’ the aforementioned festoons of flowers 
in artificial stone were again on view. 

On March 31st, 1768, Josiah Wedgwood wrote to Thomas 
Bentley as follows: “J have hired a Modeler for three years 
the best I am told in London, he served his time with a 
silversmith, has work’d several years at a China works, has 
been two or three years carving in wood and marble for Mr. 
Adam the famous Architect, is a perfect Master of the 
Antique stile in ornaments, Vases &c., & works with equal 
facility in Clay, wax, wood, Metal, or Stone”. 

From this description it will be seen that Voyez was one 
of those versatile craftsmen with an all-round artistic training 
and was competent in several different branches of art after 
the manner of Renaissance artists. Indeed, his generation 
was the last to produce these travelling artist-craftsmen, for 
later, in the XIXth century, life became increasingly 
specialized and competitive. 

Voyez, however, only worked with Wedgwood until the 
spring of 1769, when, at the Stafford Assizes, he was sen- 
tenced for an obscure misdemeanour to be whipped with a 
cat-o’-nine tails and sent to prison for three months. He is 
alleged to have been discovered in a drunken state modelling 
the semi-nude figure of a young girl, who is reported to 





Fig. V. The ‘Fair Hebe’ Jug, by J. Voyez. 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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Fig. IV. Plaque, stamped ‘J. Voyez’. 
British Museum. 


have been the daughter of Wedgwood’s coachman. Though 
the idea of working from ‘life’ appears to have been con- 
sidered highly scandalous it could hardly have constituted 
an offence so presumably this incident must have led to an 
exchange of blows between Voyez and Wedgwood. 

That Wedgwood was shortly to regret having committed 
Voyez to prison will be obvious from the following letter 
which he subsequently wrote to Bentley, and which also gives 
an intimate glimpse into the working of Wedgwood’s mind. 

“I have got the start of my Brethren in the article of 
V ...S farther than I even did in anything else, & it is by 
much the most profitable branch I ever launched into, ’tis a 
pity to lose it soon—there is no danger—true, not of losing 
the business, but the prices may be lowered by a competition, 
& if the imitations are tolerable, the demand from us may be 
diminished, for all our buyers are not, though many of them 
are, qualified to discern nice differences in forms, & 
ornament. What then do our competitors stand in most 
need of to enable them to rival us effectively? Some per- 
son to instruct them to compose good forms, & to ornamt. 
them with tolerable propriety. V ...can do this much more 
effectually than all the Potters in the country put together, 
& without much personal labour, as the ornaments may be 
bot or modeld by others. 

“The next question was how to prevent this, without em- 
ploying him ourselves which I had fully resolv’d against. 
Suppose he had his wages for doing nothing at all, ’tis only 
sinking six & thirty shillings per week, to prevent this com- 
petition from taking place two years to come, by his means 
at least. 

The selling of a single V. say a medallion, less per wk. 
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Fig. VI. left to right (No. 1) ‘Pearl’ brooch by Voyez ; 
(No. 2) Clasp in carved ivory by Voyez ; (No. 3) Ring in 
the style of Voyez. 
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Fig. VII. 


J. Voyez. Ivory of ‘Hope Nourishing Love’. 

through such competition wod be a greater loss to us than 
paying him his wages for nothing!” At the end of the letter 
Wedgwood instructed Bentley to burn it, which together 
with his fear of Voyez’s planning some revenge gives one 
the impression that his own conscience was none too clear. 

During his three months imprisonment Voyez carved an 
extremely fine allegorical figure of Prometheus chained to 
the rock, with the vulture preying on his liver. This ivory 
plaque, which is at the Holborne of Menstrie Museum in 
Bath, shows very clearly Voyez’s absolute mastery in the 
interpretation of the human form. He later used the same 
motif on a fine big vase, modelled for Humphrey Palmer in 
1769 and which bears both his signature and Palmer’s stamp. 
This is in the same museum. 

Wedgwood produced his first vases, including the result 
of Voyez’s labours, at Etruria in June of 1769. They were 
extremely successful and as already mentioned, he tried to 
bribe Voyez (to keep him from joining his competitors), by 


Fig. VIII. 
Fig. IX. 


J. Vovez. Box, with Diana as a huntress in ivory. 
Attributed to J. Voyez. Oval Box with ‘L’Amitié’ in 
imitation seed pearls. 
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Fig. X. J. Voyez. Box with an ivory on a pink foil background. 


paying him wages so long as he worked for no other potter. 
He also tried to coerce him to leave the district and to return 
to the Continent. Voyez, however, would have none of it 
and as already stated, he worked for Humphrey Palmer for 
a time, apparently beginning as soon as he left prison. 

On Figs I and II we illustrate two views of the famous 
black basalte vase in the British Museum. The fine model- 
ling of the figures of Vulcan, Venus, and Cupid, shown 
together in Vulcan’s smithy, can be more closely examined 
on this vase than, for instance, beneath the obscuring glazes 
of some of Voyez’s works for Ralph Wood. In the basaltes 
his modelling has a tangible quality akin to the delicate work 
he put into his ivory carvings (even allowing for the lack 
of undercutting necessary for a casi vessel). Compare the 
wall with its little clusters of foliage, and the figures of Venus 
and Cupid, to the ivory of “Hope Nourishing Love” (Fig. 
VII). The similarity is further emphasized by the trophies, 
which, ‘on the ivory, lie in the left foreground, and on the 
vase decorate the entire reverse side. This vase is also of 
historical importance as it bears Palmer’s impressed mark, 
together with the date 1769 and Voyez’s signature. An en- 
largement of the latter is also illustrated, because so few 
signed pieces by Voyez are recorded that many of his works 
are veiled in mystery. 

Voyez later left Palmer and was employed for a time by 
T. Hales of Cobridge. The rectangular plaque in the British 
Museum (Fig. IV) illustrated on Fig. IV is possibly from 
this period. This has T. Voyez stamped upon it. It is of 
cream ware mottled with brown on a ground or tortoiseshell 
glaze of a greyish tint. The raised ornament depicts a sty- 
lized pitcher between two female figures which look rather 
like those found on German bronze Renaissance fountains. 
They are holding a festoon of leaves between them which is 
extremely similar to the leaf surround that Voyez used on 
both the box with Cupid towing a sailing ship on Fig. IX 
and the aforementioned ivory. 

In 1788 Voyez made the well known ‘Fair Hebe’ jug and 
others for Ralph Wood. The example illustrated on Fig. V 
comes from the Schreiber Collection in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. It is of white earthenware with blue, 
yellow, green and brown glazes. It is thinly cast in the form 
of a tree trunk, and on the side not illustrated stands a youth 
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Fig. XI. 


J. VoYEz. 


Box with an ivory of ‘Jupiter and Io’. 


with a glass, and on a scroll above him is inscribed “A 
Bumper A Bumper”. At his feet are a dog and a bottle 
with R.G. on it. It is signed ‘Voyez’ and dated. 

Whereas Voyez’s work was suited to the making of finely 
modelled basaltes, yet his genteel influence was detrimental 
to Staffordshire pottery, the appeal of which lay in its 
rather peasant type of art. Indeed the early ‘Pew’ groups 
have a naive charm almost similar to that of stumpwork. In 
fact, Staffordshire pottery was not at all a suitable medium 
for Voyez’s sophisticated style. 

It is really very tragic that Voyez was not able to work 
amicably with Wedgwood, for his artistic prowess, coupled 
with Wedgwood’s technical skill would have caused the 
Wedgwood basaltes to reach an even greater excellence. 

That he did not trust the technical ability of many of 
the potters he subsequently worked for, is evident by his 
refusal to have fired a most delicate vase which he called his 
“Entwined Vase”. He also apparently left a group which 
he called “Fondest Employ” in a biscuit state. 

Besides ceramics however, there are many other activities 
of this versatile artist to interest connoisseurs. 

In 1773 Voyez issued a catalogue of cameos and intaglios 
in which he described himself as “J. Voyez, Member of the 
Royal Society of Artists of Great Britain” and gave as his 
address “Cowbridge, near Newcastle, Staffordshire”. Again, 
Wedgwood in 1775 stated in a letter that “Voyez has given 
up making clay intaglios and has sold all his goods and 
chattels here to go and make paste seals in London”. It is 
extremely probable that Voyez then worked with James 
Tassie, as his style is often clearly discernible in that artist’s 
glass intaglios. In another letter written on 24th February, 
1776 Wedgwood wrote to Bentley, “Mr. Tassie and Voyez 
between them have made terrible depredations upon our 
Seal trade”’. 

Voyez had in his youth served an apprenticeship with a 
watchmaker and enameller. There is a record of a watch 
and chatelain with pendant watch-key and vinaigrette bottle 
which he enamelled most skilfully in a pattern imitating the 
‘eye markings’ on the tail feathers of a peacock. This he 
made whilst working for the firm of Philip Rundell in Lon- 
don. He is also thought to have made a few extremely 
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Fig. XII. 


J. VoyYEz. 


Box with an ivory of the ‘Sacrifice of 
Iphigenia’. 


finely painted enamel portrait-miniatures somewhat in the 
style of the famous enameller Zcinke. 

Voyez, who can never be accused of lacking in initiative, is 
also reputed to have hollowed out the centre of some large 
oriental pearls set in a tiara, in order to lighten its weight. 
That this task definitely lay within his capabilities is obvious 
from the exquisitely delicate seed-pearl jewellery which he 
made. For this he used both real and artificial pearls as 
well as wax and other materials. He specialised in the mak- 
ing of charming little scenes usually with a sentimental 
motto, often written in French, and sometimes having a 
double entendre. The majority of them have the dark-blue 
glass background that was so fashionable at this time. 

The example illustrated here (Fig. VI, No. 1) comes from 
the writer’s collection. It is a romantic little piece in the 
French taste, depicting a small Cupid delicately carved out 
of an opaque white material (probably wax or plaster). In 
one hand he is holding a lantern, the light of which is 
formed by tiny gold streaks radiating from it. He also has a 
golden sash slanting diagonally across one shoulder, and his 
long transparent Grecian-like draperies flow out behind as if 
blown in the wind. Cupid wings are exquisitely made to 
resemble those of a real bird from graduated imitation seed 
pearls. The artist has used imitation pearls because they are 
far more minute than real ones, and are therefore capable of 
being graduated more accurately. He has also used them 
for the delicate herbage. Cupid holds up his other hand with 
the index finger extended and held close against his mouth 
in a warning gesture to be silent. Across the top of the 
brooch is written in letters formed out of rows of tiny imita- 
tion pearls the words “Taisez vous”! The brooch is an up- 
right oval in shape and measures only % inch long by } inch 
wide, so it may readily be imagined how minute the work is. 
The picture is protected by a convex glass cover, and the 
whole lies within a pearl surround. 

The long octagonal clasp (Fig. VI, No. 2) which was 
originally made to fasten nine rows of seed pearls, is one of 
the finest and most interesting pieces the writer has ever 
seen. The whole of it lies under glass which is set in a 
perfectly plain gold mount. The outer surround (which is 
already within the mount and beneath the glass) is of a 
Wedgwood-blue colour. Next is a surround of big half- 
pearls, which are glued (not set) on to the blue background, 








Fig. XIII. Style of J. Voyez. Box with an ivory of a balloon 
ascent. 


and they are separated from each other by tiny gold balls 
which are applied so as to simulate a gold setting. It is a 
striking example of Voyez’s ingenuity. Finally, inside the 
pearl border, lies a perfectly plain gold octagonal frame- 
work which encloses the actual carving. This carving is tiny, 
measuring only 43 of an inch high by 14 of an inch long, 
and is so fine that the animals’ limbs and horns are hardly 
visible to the naked eye. The background is pale grey and 
has low hills and trees painted on it. 

By no means all the minute ivory carvings in this style 
can be attributed to Voyez personally. There is a large 
collection of these ivories in the Bristol Museum and Art 
Gallery, bequeathed by Mr. D. Bullock. Amongst these is 
a fine carving of a landscape with ancient buildings in the 
classical style which is signed by C. Haager who is known 
to have exhibited three pieces in London in 1773 (all being 
described as extremely small by Horace Walpole). In the 
Bullock Collection there is another architectural piece with 
Roman ruins and figures which is signed by Segas Hess. 
That a great many finicky landscapes are wrongly attributed 
to Voyez, whose work they do not resemble, due to their 
being made of numerous small particles of ivory, often with 
transparent waves made of sheets of mica, is confirmed by 
the fact that a frigate in the Bullock Collection has a label 
on the back on which is written: —Stephany and Dresch, 
Sculptors in Miniature on ivory to their Majesties, No. 107 
Jermyn St. St. James’s, London. 

The ring shown on Fig. VI, No. 3, for instance, is not the 
work of Voyez, in spite of its superficial resemblance to his 
style, having other characteristics of its own. Firstly, it 
has a plaited-hair background, whereas Voyez normally used 
a coloured foil or dark blue base. Secondly the plaque with 
“Preuve de mon amitie” on it, is on an entirely separate 
piece of ivory. The subject of a woman in classically draped 
clothes standing beside an ivory-clad tree-stump, is also 
rather too hackneyed for Voyez. Nor is the carving, especi- 
ally of her hair, and the ivy leaves, fine enough. Lastly, the 
initials GVE which appear on the bottom right hand corner, 
much be presumed to be those of the unknown carver. 

In his ivories and boxes, Voyez had more scope for carving 
than on minute jewellery, and his technique is much more 
sculptural in style. An ivory (Fig. VII) in the writer’s 
collection shows a seated female figure holding a large anchor 
in one hand, the other holding Cupid to her whilst she feeds 
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Fig. XIV. Box with a relief in wood by ‘EF’, in the style 
of Voyez. 


him at her breast. Below is the rather apt quotation 
“L’Esperance Nourrit L’amour’”. Cupid’s torch and quiver 
lie forgotten at his feet and two doves are making love on 
the harbour wall behind. There is the ruin of a fortress in 
the background with a barred window, and a sailing ship is 
leaving the harbour, so it is possible that this piece was made 
for some Captain’s sweetheart. The theme of doves, ships 
and trellised carvings, the ‘circularly puffy’ clouds and the 
laurel leaf surround are motifs that recur constantly in 
Voyez’s work. The background to this piece is of green 
silk. That this carving is by Voyez can be confirmed by 
comparing the figures of ‘Hope’ and Cupid (as well as the 
typical wall and trophies), with those depicted on the basalte 
vase in the British Museum (Figs. I, II and III). 

The long oval ivory toothpick or earscoop box (Fig. VIII) 
has a large oval centre plaque within a broad gold surround. 
It shows Diana the huntress sitting on a rock seat, naked 
except for some delicately carved drapery, her bow resting on 
her knees. A hound is gazing up at her. Behind is a stone 
cliff overgrown with shrubs. It is well carved and made 
up of several pieces of ivory invisibly joined. It is surprising 
to find it still intact after some 180 years. The background 
is of deep-blue glass. 

Another long oval ivory box (Fig. IX) has “L’amitie” 
applied against the blue glass background in minutely gradu- 
ated artificial pearls. This type of work was also produced 
by other craftsmen in the XVIIIth century. The idea 
probably came from the monograms in pigué on snuffboxes 
of tortoiseshell c. 1700, but Voyez too used this technique, 
and the writer has never seen any other piece of comparable 
fineness. 

Fig. X is of a round ivory box with a pink foil background 
overlaid with a charming ivory carving, so thin that the pink 
glows through it. Cupid is pulling a sailing vessel into 
port and the bon mot under his feet reads “Ma cargaison 
sont des Bonbons” which has an obvious double entendre. 
In the background is again a fortress. Note the unfussy 
quality in the carving of the ship, and the similarity of the 
leaf surround to the swags on the pottery plaque on Fig. IV. 

The next box (Fig. XI) is also round and is made of mauve 
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lacquer, now rather faded. It is lined with tortoiseshell and 
all the rims are of gold. The carving is of a larger size 
than in any of the writer’s other pieces, and it is also thicker 
through, which gives more scope to the carver and far 
greater depth to his composition. The sculptural quality of 
Voyez’s work is very evident here, and the naked reclining 
female figure, reminiscent in some ways of Correggio, displays 
once again Voyez’s astonishing anatomical knowledge. The 
ivory shows Jupiter caressing Io within the shelter of an 
obliging cloud above which hovers his symbol—an eagle 
grasping both a thunderbolt and lightning in its talons. Pre- 
sumably the pale green foil background has also been chosen 
to echo the green of a field. 

The next carving in ivory (Fig. XII) is on the lid of a 
round ivory snuffbox, this time against a mirror background. 
It shows the elaborate interior of a Greek Temple with 
thrones and draped hangings. The subject is “Le Sacrifice 
d’Iphigenie” and shows a goddess in the form of a beautiful 
naked girl partly surrounded by clouds, with Agamemnon 
wearing armour and drawing his sword to slay his daughter 
who kneels at the altar. 

The last ivory box by Voyez recorded here is of con- 
siderable historical interest. It is probably a romanticised 
version of the first English balloon ascent, which took place 
from the Artillery Ground on September 15th, 1784 (Fig. 
XIII). 

Finally we come to a most interesting wooden carving in 
the style of Voyez (Fig. XIV). It is on a large (34 inches 
diam.) round burr-walnut box, bound with horn, lined with 
tortoiseshell, and protected by an unusually high convex 
glass cover. The carving here is much bigger and more 
statuesque in style than on the foregoing pieces, and also, the 
use of wood shows the carving and cutting technique much 
more clearly than in ivory. 

The relief is of a general with his aide-de-camp ; both 
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a pattern more closely related to a scientific graph than to 
any visual phenomenon. It is a long step from the babies, 
the fiery kitchen chairs, the shirts errant of former days. As 
is fashionable now, the thinner the subject the thicker the 
paint; and Jack Smith piles pigment upon vast canvases 
with the best. Sometimes it succeeds in conveying his con- 
ception of the movement of light or of Miltonic darkness 
made visible ; at other times it doesn’t, and is just a mess. 


BOMBERG AND BOMBAST AT THE ARTS COUNCIL 

The Arts Council are paying a fitting tribute to a neglected 
artist in their exhibition of the work of David Bomberg, who 
died last year. Those of us who knew Bomberg in the 1920’s 
regarded him as an artist who, starting from English Vortic- 
ism, was using its intellectual analysis of form to build a 
vision of nature as subtly geometrical as that of Cezanne. 
This exhibition shows how persistently throughout the years 
he pursued his quest. From Wyndham-Lewisian self-conscious 
abstraction he moved on to wrestle with nature, succeeding 
best wherever the solidity of rock-forms and of buildings 
growing from the rocks challenged him. Being Jewish he 
was a romantic and a fine colourist ; but he never allowed 
his sentiment nor his medium to dominate him, avoiding the 
easy Expressionism of the Continental painters, and all else 
that offered a solution without discipline. He found what he 
wanted most in the starkness of Spain and of Cornwall, as 
well as in Israel and its neighbourhood. 

“Trends in the Contemporary Dutch Art” in the downstairs 
galleries shows just what can happen if refinement and dis- 





JOHN VOYEZ— SOME MASTERPIECES OF CRAFTSMANSHIP 








of them being on horseback (the nearer horse is most realis- 
tically carved and looks really lively). In front of them 
on the banks of the stream are two cannons on wheeled 
carriages with their attendant gunners. In the background 
across the river is a line of soldiers drawn up as for inspection, 
with trees and a church steeple behind. The wood used for 
this carving is a natural pale boxwood colour, though the 
background is painted black. On this background is the 
following inscription each letter of which has been carved 
out of paper-thin pale wood and stuck on separately— 
Passage du Tesin, commande par le Lieutenant General 
Murat, 12 Prairial an. 8. 

In the foreground of this picture is a large rock which 
has “Reconnais” written on it in black letters with the two 
“n’s” the wrong way round. This box commemorates an 
exploit of Murat’s, Napoleon’s brother-in-law and later King 
of Naples. 

This box is not by Voyez; it has a tiny ‘E’ embedded 
into the rocks in the foreground which presumably is the 
initial of the carver. 

Whereas many people are familiar with the work of Voyez 
the potter, his many other activities seem to have fallen into 
obscurity. This is probably because many present day col- 
lectors want a ‘guarantee with their investments’, either in 
intrinsic value, or at least in the form of a signature. To 
the true art lover, however, appreciation of the delicate 
craftsmanship is what really matters. 
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cipline such as Bomberg’s is entirely abandoned. Most of 
it is an orgy of coloured mud, crude and brutal, though 
André Volten shows that the spirit of Mondrian is not en- 
tirely dead, J. Stakelenburg redeems the affair with a touch 
of poetry, and J. Diederen with human reaction to the 
devastation of the floods. 


EVENTS AND COMING EVENTS 


The Brod Gallery in Sackville Street is holding its Autumn 
Exhibition of Old Masters from the 23rd Oct. to 15th Nov. 
The accent, as usual with this gallery, will be on works by 
Dutch and Flemish masters of the XVIIth century. 

Now and again the cinema offers to lovers of the arts of 
painting or sculpture the exciting experience of its own ap- 
proach. The Academy Cinema is doing this in four magnifi- 
cent short films at its regular morning sessions: “Rowlandson’s 
England”, a witty projection of the XVIIIth century English 
and their landscape constructed from his drawings ; “Artist’s 
Proof”, made by the St. George’s Gallery and showing half- 
a-dozen of our best graphic artists creating their prints in 
various media ; a visual interpretation of poetry by Michael 
Ayrton and Henry Moore; and “The Vision of William 
Blake”, the Blake Centenary film which attempts an inter- 
pretation of his art and mind—a film of rare beauty built 
upon Blake’s art and poetry and enriched with Vaughan 
Williams’s music. 

A CorRRECTION: Our note last month welcoming the open- 
ing of the Sheffield Park Gallery implied that this was located 
in Brighton itself. It is, of course, at Sheffield Park from 
which it takes its name, about 15 miles from Brighton on the 
Lewes-East Grinstead Road. 
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Fig. I. GrorG HOLDERMANN. Portrait of Ulrich, Grundherr 
von Altenthann und Weiherhaus. Signed with monogram 
and dated 1527. 


Wallace Collection. 


WAX PORTRAITS AND 


ORTRAITS in wax, which proliferated throughout 

Europe during the XVIIIth and early XI Xth centuries, 
have been out of fashion for some time, which is perhaps a 
pity. The reason for their disfavour is not hard to discover. 
They do not always wear well, except under very favourable 
conditions. The wax, if allowed to remain too dry, hardens 
and cracks. Dust is an enemy ; moreover, most serious of 
all, it is apt to discolour. Faces yellow. Red ribbons turn 
another shade. Decrepitude is disastrous, for, once it has 
begun, there is not much to be done by way of restoring the 
picture to its earlier charm. 

Surely charm is the word. A well executed wax portrait 
can be both faithful as a likeness, and pleasing as a piece of 
design. There is a series of interesting examples at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, including Peter Rouw’s version 
of William Pitt (Fig. VI) an outstanding portrait. The Wallace 
Collection is also rich in this line. Some of the Wallace 
portraits and reliefs date back as far as the first half of the 
XVIth century. A number of the best works are unsigned ; 
but one of the most curious, full of vitality, is the relief of 
Ulrich, Grundherr von Altenhann und Weiherhauss, a Nirn- 
berg patrician, who is portrayed by Georg Holdermann, a very 
clever craftsman (Fig. I). An even more popular example 
is Daniel Neuberger’s relief ‘Susannah and the Elders’ (Fig. 
II), which dates from the mid-XVIIth century. 

The practice of portraiture in wax flourished in the 
Renaissance. The accepted receipt of that time was Venice 
turpentine added to flake white, with enough dry vermilion 
to introduce the pink tinge which is apparent in many fine 
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Fig. II. 


DANIEL NEUBERGER. Susannah and the Elders. 
Mid-XVIIth century. 


Wallace Collection. 


RELIEFS 


By OLIVER WARNER 


examples. The material was added to fine candle-wax, 
melted in an earthenware bowl. It was then stirred over a 
fire until properly constituted, and poured into wetted dishes 
to preyent the wax from sticking. Then modelling began, 
and it was possible to duplicate successful ventures by means 
of plaster casts. 

In the XVIIth century an Italian, the Abbe Gaetano Civilio 
Zumbo, elaborated the wax picture by making examples in 
boxes, often with a painted or decorated background. A good 
instance of the craft, by the German Johann Christof Rausch- 
ner, shows Lady Hamilton as “The Repentant Magdalen’, 
possibly with an intention of satire from which time has taken 
the edge. The Italians continued skilful in wax throughout 
the XVIIIth century: one of the best examples (in a style 
which looks, today, extremely fashionable) is the unknown 
lady in the Wallace Collection (Fig. III) which is believed to 
date from about 1750. 

One of the best English modellers was Catherine Andras. 
She was born at Bristol in 1775. Her work was seen at the 
Royal Academy while she was still in her twenties, and she 
continued to exhibit there until 1824. Her effigy of Nelson, 
life size, which is in the Norman Undercroft at Westminster 
Abbey, is of its sort wonderful, even in such an astonishingly 
fine gallery. She made other versions of the admiral-hero, 
at least one of which was from life (Fig. IV). She continued 
her practice until she was over eighty. Her versions are 
usually in low relief, without too much distracting detail, 
which is so often a fault with the German craftsmen. They 
are generally mounted on glass, painted brown or black, and 
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Fig. III. ITaLiaAN ScHootv. Portrait of a Lady. 


Wallace Collection. 


c. 1750. 


the finest of her smaller waxes have that pinkish under-tone, 
the secret of which the earlier modellers were so well aware. 
Others whose work is rewarding were T. R. Poole, whose 
portrait of Burke (Fig. V) is in the National Portrait Gallery, 
and Henry Webber, Joachim Smith and John de Vaere, all 
of whom were associated with Wedgwood. Thomas Wyon, 
better known for his coins and medals, was also skilful in 
the medium. 

Although the wax relief is a minor art, it is one which can 
offer pleasure and instruction. It is a manifestation little 
explored. It brings increasing gratification, since so much 





Fig. V. T. R. Poore. 
Signed and dated 1791. 
National Portrait Gallery. 


Portrait of Edmund Burke. 








RELIEFS 


Fig. IV. Attributed to CATHERINE ANDRAS. Portrait of 


Lord Nelson. 
Mary Bate Collection: on loan to the Victoria & Albert Museum. 


still remains to be discovered about artists, method and in- 
tention. Just occasionally, the collector will chance upon 
something which will stand comparison with the best of its 
time, and he is always liable to acquire a bargain in 
entertainment, to put the matter no higher. 


Fig. VI. 


PeTER Rouw. Portrait of William Pitt, 1808. 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 














Fig. I. Left and right: 
and Archery. 


White Stoneware jugs, Cockfighting 
Centre: Cane Ware jug, Bacchanalian Boys. 
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All Impressed TURNER. 


THE TURNERS OF LANE END 


OHN TURNER was born in 1739 and when he was 
seventeen years of age we learn of his partnership with 
R. Bankes at Stoke-on-Trent making white stoneware which, 
presumably, was the white saltglaze ware made by almost all 
Staffordshire potters at that time. A few years later in 1762 
he commenced business on his own account at Lane End and 
Simeon Shaw in his “History of the Staffordshire Potteries” 
states that “he manufactured every kind of pottery then in 
demand and also introduced some other kinds not previously 
known”. These early productions cannot now be identified 
but they probably included white saltglaze, agate, coloured 
glaze and cream wares. 

Turner was an important figure among the Staffordshire 
potters. Like many of his contemporaries he came under 
the influence of Josiah Wedgwood and although he followed 
closely on Josiah’s heels in making jasper ware, black basalt 
and cream ware, these were largely to his own formula and 
he was no slavish follower and imitator of Wedgwood’s pro- 
ductions. He was well respected locally and when in 1775 
the Staffordshire potters opposed the extension of Cook- 
worthy’s patent he was selected as one of the principal 
manufacturers to accompany Wedgwood to London to voice 
protests on their behalf. In the same year Turner and 
Wedgwood visited Cornwall to explore the clay producing 
areas and subsequently they jointly leased mines at St. 
Stephens. Ultimately in his search for new materials he 
discovered close at hand a vein of fine clay at Green Dock, 
near Longton. This was about 1780 and from that time he 
used this clay particularly for the development of cane ware 
and his productions in this body were not excelled by any 
of his contemporaries. Turner did not neglect cu'tivation 
of the foreign markets as an outlet for his goods and estab- 
lished business connections on the Continent with a 
particularly thriving export trade to France and Holland. 

Probably the most familiar of Turner’s productions are 
his jugs and tankards of a fine white stoneware which have 
relief designs of sporting subjects. The quality of this white 
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1762 — 1803 
By E. N. STRETTON 


stoneware was not bettered by any other Staffordshire potter 
of the period and the subjects that he depicted were entirely 
original designs showing a departure from the classical 
tradition then so much in fashion. The jugs on left and 
right of Fig. I are typical examples with ribbed necks and 
fluting on the lower part of the body ; the necks, shoulders 
and upper part of the handles are glazed a brown which 
varies in intensity from a pa'e chocolate colour to dark 
purplish-black. The cock fighting scene is a rare one and 
shows spectators looking over a wall at two cocks facing each 
other in aggressive attitudes, while the attitudes of two of 
the onlookers appears to be no less aggressive. Turner may 
have derived the inspiration for this subject from an engraving 
of the Royal Cockpit in Birdcage Walk made by William 
Hogarth in 1759. On the other jug three figures in XVIIIth 
century costume are engaged in archery, a lady with drawn 
bow is shooting at a target which appears a little further 
round the body of the jug. Below the shoulder of this jug 
is a typical border of spiky leaves. This white stoneware 
body was also used to make tankards of various sizes, wine 
coolers and bulb pots. Tea pots, cream jugs and sucriers 
in this material often have a chocolate coloured medallion 
with white relief decoration. 

Closely allied to this white stoneware are the productions 
in cane ware made from the local Green Dock clay. These 
are, if anything, of even better quality and include jugs and 
mugs, often featuring Bacchanalian children, and game pie 
dishes with appropriate relief decorations. The central jug 
in Fig. I is a good specimen of cane ware with the usual 
ribbed neck and fluted lower portion. Bacchanalian boys 
form the relief motif and above them on the shoulder of the 
jug is a moulding of formal leaves. 

Turner’s blue jasper ware is quite distinctive in texture 
with a somewhat dry feel to the touch and having in colour 
either a slatey-blue or a greenish-blue tint. All his jasper 
pieces are well potted and of good quality with clear, sharp 
bas-reliefs ; vases, bowls, bulb pots, tea and coffee services 
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Fig. II. 


Black basalt vase with red relief subjects. 
Impressed mark TURNER. 


were made together with a wide range of ornamental articles. 
The bowl] shown in Fig. III is of interest as it is an uncommon 
example of the use by Turner of relief subjects which 
emanated from Wedgwood’s factory at Etruria. The central 
relief is “The Infant Academy” designed by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and modelled by Hackwood for Wedgwood in 
1785. Turner also made small medallions, cameos and 
plaques in jasper which were used chiefly for mounting in 
ornamental jewellery. 

Black basalt was made in the Lane End factory and this 
too, like all of Turner’s ware, was of a high standard of work- 
manship. Articles of all types were produced in the basalt 
material which is smooth to the touch with a fine, high polish 
and frequently decorated with bas-reliefs of classical in- 
spiration. Some rare pieces have applied reliefs in red and the 
nicely proportioned two-handled vase illustrated in Fig. II 
has the well known subject of “Aurora” in this colour. The 
relief on the other side of the vase shows female figures and 
cupids sacrificing at an altar, both subjects being extremely 
detailed and sharply modelled. Turner often placed small 
butterflies and insects, tiny trees and flowers on his vases 
and these appear on both sides of this basalt vase. 

Like his fellow potters, he made cream ware table services 
and when these were painted in England the Wedgwood 
style of decorative border was generally followed. A con- 
siderable amount of this ware was decorated outside the fac- 
tory and large exports were made in the white to Holland 
where it was painted by the Dutch enameliers, often with 
subjects of a religious nature which occur frequently on plates. 
Rare examples of cream ware are the drug jars shown in 
Fig. IV, each having the impressed mark TURNER under 
the foot. These jars were obviously inspired by the well 
known and earlier delft ware examples made at Lambeth. 
Syrupus de Althaeae is a syrup of marshmallow, while 
Oxymel! Simplex is a preparation of honey and vinegar (or 
acetic acid), a very old remedy for coughs which is still 
prescribed at the present day. Absolon of Yarmouth pur- 


chased white ware from Turner for decorating and pieces 
may be found with Turner’s impressed mark and also signed 
“W. Absolon, Yarm.” 

Following the death of Turner in 1786 the business was 
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Fig. III. Blue jasper bowl, The Infant Academy. 


Impressed mark TURNER. 


carried on by his two sons John and William who not only 
maintained the high standard set by their father but also 
strove for further improvements by seeking new and better 
materials. Jewitt records a patent granted to them on 9th 
January, 1800, for a new method of manufacturing earthen- 
ware and porcelain by the introduction of “Rafferness Mine 
Rock, Littlke Mine Rock and New Rock.” The Continental 
trade was maintained and increased but it was this very side 
of the business which ultimately led to the closing of the 
firm. A large market had been built up in France but the 
political unrest culminating in the French Revolution resulted 
in the non-payment of many large accounts. Finally William 
Turner went to Paris in an endeavour to collect some of 
these outstanding debts but he was suspected of being a spy 
and was thrown into prison. He was saved from execution 
only by the efforts of the British ambassador who eventually 
secured his release and he was able to return to England but 
without having obtained payment for any of the unsettled 
bills. The losses were very substantial and with the closing 
of the French market business dwindled and the firm ulti- 
mately closed in 1803. 

The products of the Turner factory nearly always bear 
the impressed mark TURNER, though for a short while 
prior to his death John Turner took Abbott into partnership 
and during this period the impressed mark TURNER & CO. 
was used. Abbott’s connection with the firm lasted a short 
while only and ceased on Turner’s death. 





Fig. IV. Cream ware drug jars. 
Impressed mark TURNER. 





MASTERPIECES 


A. W. DeEvis. 


OF ENGLISH 


Portrait of Master Simpson. 


PAINTING 





c. 1810. 49 x 393 ins. 


Lent by E. Fowles, Esq. 


N a loan exhibition of English paintings in aid of the 
I Imperial Cancer Research Fund, Messrs. Leggatt Bros. 
have succeeded in bringing together more than fifty English 
paintings, mostly landscapes, of exceptional quality. More 
than half come from the Fison Collection, which includes a 
series of oil sketches by Constable, two fine Gainsboroughs, 
some Turner watercolours, and a splendid Wilson. In addition, 
the Earl of Ellesmere has lent his famous Turner—alas, 
still uncleaned—and loans from other owners provide a 
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remarkably complete survey of English landscape painting 
from the middle of the XVIIIth to the middle of the XIXth 
centuries. 

Among the few figure subjects is the charming Devis re- 
produced above, and Millais’ The Minuet (see cover). It is 
interesting to compare the latter with the not dissimilar but 
much inferior Cherry Ripe in the Robinson Collection. The 
Minuet, painted in 1866, shows Millais at his best. 

The exhibition is open from October 4th-24th. 
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MASTERPIECES OF ENGLISH PAINTING 


THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH. Landscape with a View of Bath. c. 1764. 154 x 214 ins. 


Lent by H. L. Fison, Esq. 


JOHN CONSTABLE Flatford Mill. Oil on board. 6 x 113 ins. 
Lent by H. L. Fison, Esq. 
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NOTES FROM PARIS 


THE New Jeu DE PAUME 


FTER four years, the Jeu de Paume Museum has re-opened. 

This is obviously one of the most important events of the 
artistic season in Paris, for the Jeu de Paume contains the best 
collection in the world of impressionist paintings. Further- 
more, during the past few years when some young painters 
were again becoming interested in the impressionists, particu- 
larly Monet, the paintings were not to be seen. Is it because 
we have waited so long that we are now disappointed ? Alas, 
no. The new Jeu de Paume is a catastrophe. The efforts of 
the directors have misfired to a degree that is difficult to 
imagine. Not only do they not seem to understand what a 
gallery is or should be, but they have also indulged themselves 
in an orgy of bad taste. One hoped that one had seen the 
worst that could be done when the Bestégui collection at the 
Louvre was presented on red velvet-covered panels supported 
by gilded poles, as if for the rentrée of an actress at the 
Comédie Francaise. But the circus effect did not essentially 
mar the pictures themselves; it could, without too much 
difficulty, be ignored. But at the Jeu de Paume the pictures 
have been affected. They have been cleaned and over-cleaned 
to such a point that, for example, Le Déjetiner sur ’Herbe of 
Manet looks like an enormous colour reproduction. The desire 
to be “modern” at all costs has led the directors to choose the 
most incredible frames: hideously designed, utterly out of pro- 
portion to the pictures, and made of a highly polished or 
waxed mahogany and sycamore. Perhaps the worst example 
is what one can only call the “Swedish modern” frame for 
the large Seurat. The display technique, suitable for perfume 
or stockings, makes one’s gorge rise. The lack of elegance 
reaches its apogée in the little room devoted to Monet. The 
description I read a few months ago sounded as if they had 
sunk little niches in the wall, hardly bigger than the unframed 
canvases, something like the way in which the Domenico 
Veneziano is exhibited in the Uffizi. But no. Instead, the 
whole wall is like a vast cloth-covered mount. The pictures, 
including the famous cathedrals, are placed in rectangular 
holes, flush with a gold or silver one-inch bevel. If one steps 
back, the ensemble does not look much different from a poorly 
arranged page of an album reproducing five pictures on the 
same page. What is most striking as one goes from one room 
to the next, is the submersion of the individual paintings 
under a kind of standardization ; all of them, or nearly all, for 
some have kept their old frames and have been left uncleaned— 
look like those colour reproductions which are sold framed 
in light-coloured wood, ready to be hung anywhere. The 
illusion is perfect. Furthermore, the hanging is a mad jumble 
of bequests, donations, and rooms devoted to a single artist 
according to a vague chronological plan. If the rebuilding of 
the museum had been confined to technical improvements, all 
would have been well. And, indeed, the walls of the Jeu de 
Paume have been dried out, the northern and eastern walls 
insulated, the ventilation and control of humidity is automatic, 
and the building is now fire-proof. But a gallery is neither a 
One goes 
This is the only point that has been 


day-nursery nor a greenhouse for fragile plants. 
there to look at pictures. 
neglected. 





Fig. I. Boupin. La Plage de Trouville, 1869. 
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DUNOYER DE SEGONZAC. L’Eglise dans les Arbres. 
Etching. 
Exhibited at the Bibliothéque Nationale. 


BOUDIN AT THE GALERIE CHARPENTIER 


The growth in reputation of Boudin is no doubt one of the 
more surprising events of the last ten years. A distaste among 
many for contemporary painting is a contributory cause, but 
this return to light, to the shimmer of water, to skies, to 
crinolined figures on fresh, windy beaches, needs no excuse. 
There is in the best canvases of Boudin, and there are many, 
a happy alliance of a poetic sensibility, a capacity for trans- 
lating the slightest rustling into poetry, with an extraordinary 
meétier and an ability to translate into images all that is fragile 
and fugitive: a breeze, the changing light of a harbour, or a 
stormy sky over Trouville. Boudin, Baudelaire tells us in one 
of his Salons, labelled his sketches with precision: 8th October, 
noon, northwest wind. But, Baudelaire adds, even with the 
caption covered, one could guess the season, the hour, and 
the wind. Today we are perhaps even more sensitive to 
Boudin’s exactness, to the feeling that an instant of time has 
been forever captured. In the sureness of these sketches, in 
their unfinished appearance which goes so well with the 
fragility of their light, and in their miraculous airiness, the 
greatness of Boudin is proclaimed. 


CONTEMPORARY FRENCH TAPESTRIES AT THE 
PAVILLON DE MARSAN 


Over fifty tapestries, all executed during the last four years, 
some specially for this exhibition, demonstrate the current 
interest in the renaissance of the tapestry after the decadence 
into which it had fallen for three centuries. It began, I suppose, 
when Lurcat designed his first tapestry at Aubusson in 1933. 
Gromaire, Coutaud, and Brianchon soon followed. At the 
same time, Madame Cuttoli wove copies of famous pictures 
by Picasso, Rouault, Léger, Braque, and Matisse. Many con- 
sidered however, that she was perpetuating the error of the 
XVIIIth century in attempting to imitate painting. But the 
exhibition at the Musée des Arts Decoratifs leads one to think 
that those tapestries done after certain paintings are infinitely 
less embarrassing than those conceived by specialist painters 
such as Lurcat, Picart le Doux or Saint-Saens, all of whose 
tapestries display the decorative excess which characterized the 
interior decoration of French Atlantic liners. They all have in 
common that Exposition des Arts Décoratifs quality which, 
even though mixed with contemporary stylization still has a 
je-ne-sais-quoi of the tatty, the dated, the arty-crafty. All 
their theorizing about the problem of the “specificity” of 
tapestry seems foolish the moment one thinks of the Lady and 
the Unicorn. Tapestry cartoons need only a static and 
restful composition. The rest is literature. Thus the 
tapestries of Arp, Beaudin, Piaubert, and Herbin (all of abstract 
tendency and reduced to simple forms and large blocks of 
colour) are much more pleasing. For weaving softens forms 




















and breaks up line, and the extremely complicated cartoons 
of the specialists lose in realization all their qualities which 
in any case are more suitable for the miniature than the wall. 


DUNOYER DE SEGONZAC AT THE BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE 


Dunoyer de Segonzac is, with Jacques Villon, one of the 
best French engravers of the last fifty years. This exhibition, 
beautifully selected and arranged by M. Jean Adhémar, head 
curator of the Cabinet des Estampes, includes 222 engravings, 
90 drawings, and 22 water-colours, and covers thirty-five 
years of Segonzac’s career. The exhibition also coincides with 
the appearance of the first of five volumes to be published at 
Geneva by Pierre Cailler which will reproduce his graphic 
work in its entirety. The subjects of his engravings—the 
dance, the charms of the countryside, sports—are always 
transformed by his sense of poetic freedom and nonchalant 
precision. Perhaps his most successful works are his illus- 
trated books, particularly /’Education Sentimentale of Flaubert, 
La Treille Muscate of Colette, and the Georgics of Virgil. 
They are among the finest illustrated books of our time, even 
if they are not, naturally enough, in quite the same class as 
the Gongora of Picasso or the Lettres Portugaises of Matisse. 


ZADKINE AT THE MAISON DE LA PENSEE FRANCAISE 


All summer long the rooms and garden of the Maison de 
la Pensée Francaise have sheltered a very large ensemble of 
works by the sculptor Ossip Zadkine. Recent works, busts, 
large quasi-architectural compositions: this exhibition was a 
real retrospective of Zadkine’s oeuvre. Today a professor at 
the Grande Chaumiére, Zadkine was born at Smolensk in 
1890. At the age of nineteen he arrived in Montparnasse. He 
studied for a while with Ingelbert at the Beaux-Arts, but soon 
left. Although he admired Rodin greatly, it was the Cubist 
aesthetic which was ultimately to mark his style and sensibility, 
which even his exile in New York during the Second War did 
not alter. In the middle of such an important ensemble, one 


is struck by the diversity of themes and forms as well as by a 
stylisation, which, despite the monumentality of some of his 
works, seems to take into account not space but form, and 
form as it was understood by the cubist painters in the 1910's. 
To be sure, his sensibility is quite different from that of Braque, 


Fig. III. ZApDKINE. Le Poéte (detail). 
Exhibited at the Maison de la Pensée Frangaise. 
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Fig. IV. ScHwITTERS. Red Spot, 1942. 
Lord’s Gallery. 


Picasso, or Laurens, but his clownish humour, his Russian 
pathos never goes beyond nor even equals the sensibility of the 
period when he arrived in Paris. A certain softness, the ab- 
sence of a real feeling for sculpture itself leaves the oeuvre 
of Zadkine astonishingly distant, full of literary a priori’s never 
transfigured by the magical power of matter to express an 
emotion or an idea in terms of space. If one calls to mind 
for a moment a sculpture by Duchamp-Villon, one sees im- 
mediately the vapidity of Zadkine and his lack of visual 
imagination. 


MATHIEU AT THE GALERIE RIVE DROITE 


At the same time that the recent canvases of Mathieu were 
exhibited at the newly opened Galerie Internationale de l’Art 
Contemporain, the Galerie Rive Droite presented a show of 
his recent drawings and gouaches. A great deal has been said 
about Mathieu’s work (not least by himself). Nevertheless, 
his canvases and gouaches hold a definitive place in contem- 
porary painting by the nervous elegance of his line, the fineness 
and sensitivity of his colours, and the decorative yet Jansenist 
magnetism his works possess. 


SCHWITTERS RETROSPECTIVE AT THE LORD’S GALLERY 


In 1928, Kurt Schwitters wrote: “Fundamentally, I never 
understood why one couldn’t use for pictures other things 
besides the paints fabricated by colour merchants—things like 
old tram or tube tickets, bits of washed-out wood, cloak room 
checks, bits of string, bicycle spokes: in a word, all the old 
bric-a-brac that one finds in cupboards or on junk heaps. It 
was, in a way, a social point of view, and on the artistic level, 
a personal pleasure. In the last analysis, it was especially that. 
I gave to my new style, founded on the principle of using 
these materials, the name MERZ. It is the second syllable 
of the word KOMMERZ. This name came from a picture, 
an image on which one could read the word MERZ. It was 
cut out of an advertisement of the KOMMERZ UND 
PRIVATBANK and pasted among the abstract forms. And 
when I exhibited for the first time at Der Sturm gallery in 
Berlin those images made of paper, paste, nails, etc., I had to 
look for a generic name to call this new kind of picture. My 
pictures, indeed, escaped all the old classifications, such as 
expressionism, cubism, futurism or any other. Therefore I 
called all my pictures, considered as a genre, MERZ pictures, 
from the name of the most characteristic one. Later I ex- 
tended this denomination, first to my poetry—for I have 
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R. D. LEE. 


Fig. V. 


Beethoven, Sonata in E Major, 1958. 
Galerie de Seine. 

written poems since 1917—and finally to all my activities. At 
present, I myself am called MERZ.” 

Kurt Schwitters died of a heart attack on the 8th of January, 
1948, and was buried in the cemetery of Ambleside. The most 
important exhibition of his works ever to be seen in England 
will open at Lords Gallery on the 14th of October, in memory 
of the tenth anniversary of his death. His place in cen- 
temporary art is now clearly seen to be a most important one. 
His works are perhaps comparatively few in number, but they 
are of rare quality. This moving hommage has gathered 
together not only collages and canvases but also construc- 
tions and sculptures, thereby equalling in importance the 
great retrospective held at the Stedelijk Museum, Amsterdam, 
in June 1956. 

Schwitters’ artistic personality is without doubt one of the 
most complete and most instinctively poetic of the century. 
These collages and constructions, works made from selected 
bits and pieces, give birth to associations of ideas whose un- 
expectedness arouses the emotions at the same time that the 
eye is immediately seduced by their visual beauty and their 
sensitive ingenuity. They represent the triumph of the spirit 
over matter. 


S1x YOUNG CONTEMPORARY PAINTERS AT GIMPEL FILS 


These six young painters have been selected from the art 
schools of Great Britain. One point in common—they are all 
under twenty-five! Another—their pictures are very much 
in the spirit of the day. Asphalt, sand, generous splashes of 
colour, all give them a decorative and rather sad consanguinity. 
One would like to see each of them by itself on a large wall, 
for with space and air around them they might recapture 
the dramatic feeling that some of them perhaps possess. One 
hesitates to say how much they have been dictated by interior 
necessity and how much by expediency. Looking at them, I 
was reminded of the German writer Lichtenberg’s bladeless 
knife from which the handle was removed. It is as impossible 
to assess the canvases of these six young men without con- 
sidering the current generalizations on painting as it is to 
know what is left of the famous knife. Generalizations on 
painting are like the skirt lengths in Paris collections. They 
create the silhouette of the year, but they don’t make a dress 
—nor a woman. 
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R. D. LEE AND FRANCIS HOYLAND AT THE GALERIE DE SEINE 

R. D. Lee was born in Southern Rhodesia in 1923, and 
studied at the Camberwell School of Art from 1947 to 1950. 
In 1951 he won the Abbey Major scholarship which took him to 
Italy, Greece, and other European countries. His canvases do 
not lack a certain intimate quality. The subdued light of 
interiors, bouquets of flowers, a piano lesson: gracious subjects 
to which he brings a fine sensibility and quality of light. Also 
noted were several skilful English and Cretan landscapes. 

The pictures of Francis Hoyland are luminous and full of 
agreeably synthetic qualities. His still lives are well composed 
if a little voulu: they are obviously sincere, but perhaps some- 
what too hastily painted. His most successful canvases are 
scenes of daily life—Still Life with a Clock, Still Life with 
Bread and Wine. He was born in 1930, and has studied in 
Birmingham and at the Slade. He won the Abbey Minor 
Scholarship in 1951 and went to Italy. This is his first one- 
man show. 


WILLy TIR AND KEITH ARNATT AT THE NEW VISION CENTRE 


The watercolours of Willy Tir are pleasantly simple and 
engaging: line and colour are harmoniously and freely unified. 
His work shows a great sense of intelligence and clarity. The 
oils of Keith Arnatt will have one day, I hope, a privileged 
place in his oeuvre, for they are conscious, youthful efforts, 
with the élan which supports first successes. Of the two sorts 
of compositions here exhibited, the black and white schematic 
ones affirm a solidity and a search for balance and construc- 
tion; at the same time the finished canvas preserves the 
pictorial action and all its spontaneous life. The other sort are 
finely nuanced but just as virile; they have a more lasting 
appeal because of the nostalgic abandon which can be per- 
ceived behind the rapid, unconsciously modulated brush strokes 
of the background. 


“ 


TREVOR BELL AT THE WADDINGTON GALLERIES 


Following an exhibition of recent paintings by Ivon Hitchens, 
the Waddington Galleries will be showing in October works by 
Trevor Bell. It will be the first one-man show of this very 
young St. Ives painter. This exhibition is not to be missed 
and will be reviewed next month. 





Fig. VI. 


Witty Tir. Brown and black. 
New Vision Centre. 


15 x 20 ins. 











NEWS and VIEWS from NEW YORK 


SELECTIONS AT THE SOLOMON GUGGENHEIM MUSEUM 


NOTHER group of paintings and sculpture, recent ac- 
cessions, works that have been in the permanent 
collection for years, and significant loans, was presented at the 
Solomon Guggenheim Museum. Again the combination of 
various tendencies in the modern movement made for an 
exhibition that was in itself a work of art, which, like a drama, 
had elements of pathos and humour, profundity and lightness 
in proper proportions for a stimulating hour’s visit. 

The XIXth century is represented by a few extremely well 
chosen examples. The Seated Woman of 1883 by Seurat is 
a sketch in which the painter’s debt to Ingres is as apparent 
as his interest in new ways of recording light. Cézanne’s 
Clock-Maker (Fig. I), dated between 1895 and 1900, has the 
monumentality which he sought and discussed when he ex- 
pressed his disdain for impressionism’s lack of solidity. The 
feeling of three dimensions is accentuated by Cézanne’s 
clarification of spatial planes in painting the man who in spite 
of all simplification is rendered sympathetically. In juxta- 
positions of work done in the first decades of this century and 
the most recent output, one is confronted with the problem 
of avoiding hasty evaluations. Cubist works and those close 
to them, such as the Braques, the Delaunay, and the Archi- 
penko in the exhibition, seem as dull as academic exercises in 
contrast to the colourful moving compositions done today by 
Barre, Giacometti, and Afro, but one wonders if the immediacy 
of work of the moment attracts us disproportionately. It is 
confusing indeed to see how often good but not great paintings 
seem old fashioned in a few years, like cars made in Detroit. 
“Selections” makes it possible to ponder over many of the 





Fic. I. CEZANNE. The Clock Maker, 1895-1900. 364 x 283 ins. 
The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum. 
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facets of paintings of the last seventy-five years in examples 
with an amazing consistency of high quality. 

The most recent works shown include some of the most 
provocative to be seen today. One discovery included is 
David Hayes, an American sculptor. Born in 1931, Hayes 
has not exhibited at the museum before. His single contri- 
bution makes one wish to see more. The small-scale work 
entitled Group (Fig. II), is made of forged steel in irregular 
hollow shapes remotely suggestive of animal forms. Although 
abstract, the forms resemble real objects enough to communi- 
cate feeling, but the sculptor has avoided using this device to an 
extreme and he refrains from being either sentimental or 
banal. In exploiting the possibilities of associating his 
original forms and shapes with natural phenomena, Hayes is 
carrying on the tendencies of several of his older contem- 
poraries who create forms of obvious emotional impact. 


AFRICAN SCULPTURE AT THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 


A very fine new installation is the excuse for a reappraisal 
of the Brooklyn Museum’s collection of African Sculpture. 
The extensive collection was brought together with aesthetic 
appreciation rather than documentation of primitive culture 
as the primary criterion, but most of the important and 
familiar cultures are represented. The endless variety of 
style, from a limited naturalism to the most schematic render- 
ing of human and animal forms makes the presentation both 
provocative and attractive. 

African sculpture, as any product of primitive peoples, was 
made to be used. Figures were intended to serve as guardians, 
or other kinds of symbols in religious rituals, and distortion 
to accentuate the function is characteristic. The works were 
made to fill a specific and immediate need and with green 
wood, often the material used, decay from natural causes was 
inevitable. Most African sculpture is then of fairly recent 
origin, and a satisfactory chronology has yet to be worked out. 

Among the rarities in African sculpture are masks made 
by the Baga tribe. Presumably used in secret society rites, 
the female mask illustrated (Fig. III) is of a type called 
“nimba’’, which was thought to contain maternity and fertility 
spirits. It was worn on the head and shoulders with a skirt of 
palm fibre to cover the lower part and hide the wearer. The 
mask head is simplified into curving forms that include every 





Fig. II. Davip Hayes. Group, 1957. Forged steel, 134 ins. high. 
The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum. 
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Fig. III. 


Nimba Mask. 
The Brooklyn Museum. 


French Guinea, Baga Tribe. 


detail essential to a convincing rendering. The plain cylin- 
drical neck surmounted by a form that curves simply down- 
ward to a pointed chin, the thin wafer-like nose, and each 
other detail reflects observation of the real as much as 
intentional distortion. 


THE “NOBLE SAVAGE” IN PHILADELPHIA 


The inconography of the American Indian in the arts of 
Europe and America was the subject of an exhibition at the 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. The exhibition 
catalogue included an essay by Professor Robert C. Smith 
that discusses the subject succinctly but fully. 

The Indian has been treated as an ethnographical curiosity 
at times and as a symbol of the exotic at other times, although, 
as Dr. Smith regretfully says, “. . . The American Indian 
never found his Delacroix”. The exhibition organized by 
David Crownover, included European and American material 
from late in the XVIth century to the beginning of this one. 
The earliest pictures of Indians are those in accounts of travel 
in the New World, which are amusingly inaccurate. An en- 
graving by Theodore de Bry from Voyages, published in 
Frankfurt, 1590, has Mannerist Indians whose bodies follow 
scales of proportions in vogue in Northern European Italianate 
circles. De Bry, or the artist from whom he obtained the 
drawings, knew classicist rules but did not observe and record 
scientifically. The reproductions of the work of John White 
included in the exhibition (the originals are in the British 
Museum), are less inaccurate and have a kind of naive charm 
which more than compensates for the strangely proportioned 
figures. In the course of the next century the changes in 
European art brought about more interest in direct observa- 
tion, and by the end of the XVIIth century even the brass 
statue of an Indian ornamenting a French clock as the symbol 
of one of the four continents was rendered with greater 
accuracy. Among the more fascinating pictures of Indians 


included in the show were several done in the XVIIIth 
century by Gustavus Hesselius, a Swedish artist who settled 
in Philadelphia. Hesselius seems to have been faultlessly 
accurate in the portraits he did of two Lenape leaders in 
1735. Using the traditional oval form, he based his work on 
observation rather than resorting to conventions. Hesselius’ 
type of Indian portraiture was rare until after the Revolution, 
when the signing of a treaty between an Indian Nation and 
the young republic was often the reason for the Indian chiefs 
to travel to the capital and sit for a portrait. Charles Willson 
Peale, Thomas Sully, and several later painters did formal 
portraits of Indian personages, which were included in the 
exhibition. 

The Indian as a romantic figure interested people all 
through the XIXth century. To some extent observations of 
Indian life can be included in this category since, aside from 
a scientific interest in the aborigines there was always some 
tendency to conceive of him as natural and pure in ideal 
surroundings. George Catlin’s studies of the Indians in their 
tribal villages, executed in the 1830’s, are among the most 
refreshing because they have none of the sentimentality that 
became typical later. The sketch of the Indian chief which 
is illustrated (Fig. IV) reveals Catlin’s ability as a draughts- 
man in the calligraphic renderings of the horse. The other 
examples of his work exhibited have more detail and show 
scenes in Indian villages as well as portraying important 
personages. In the middle of the XIXth century, when 
landscape painting became significant in America, scenes of 
the beautiful west often included glimpses of Indian settle- 
ments or activities. Georg Caleb Bingham, best known for 
rural genre scenes, used Indian treachery as a dramatic note 
in a romantic landscape that is called The Concealed Enemy. 
One of the finest examples, employing the dramatic aspects 
of the subject, is to be found in the works that depict the 
horrible story of the murder of June McCrae, a beautiful New 
Englander who was scalped by Indians while awaiting her 
lover. Juhn Trumbull and John Vanderlyn concerned them- 
selves with the story and the theme was taken up by folk 
artists who knew the legend which was also the subject of an 
epic poem by one of America’s first poets, Joel Barlow. In 
the XIXth century folk representations of the Indian were 
important in many forms. 





Fig. IV. GeorGe CATLIN. Chief Keokuk, 1936. Oil, 22 x 26 ins. 
Museum of the University of Pennslyvania. 
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A Verre de Nevers Group of four Dutchmen standing on a bridge. XVIIIth century. 11 x 13 ins. 


HE first mention of this type of enamelled glass made at Nevers occurs in the later XVIth century, when some glass 

enamellers, as they called themselves, advertised that they were prepared to model with the enameller’s lamp ‘small 

grotesques’. It was a local speciality and apparently only a sideline of the craftsmen who made it. Although its manufacture 
continued into the XIXth century, it seems never to have been common, and specimens are now extremely rare. 

In the piece illustrated, the figures are about 25 ins. high and placed against the background of a coloured print. Beneath 
the bridge, on a mirror surface, swim aquatic birds among weeds and shells. The whole is framed in a gilt wooden frame 
carved with tulips. It comes from the collection of Mrs. Viva King, who wrote an article on Verre de Nevers in APOLLO in 
September, 1939, where several pieces were illustrated from her own collection, all now being sold. 


Sotheby's Sale, 17th October. 
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EDOUARD MANET. La Rue Mosnier aux Drapeaux. 243 x 31% ins. 


S feees painting is signed and dated 1878, and it does in fact commemorate a national holiday declared on June 30th of 
that year to celebrate the success of the Exposition Universelle. Manet painted it in his studio in the Rue Saint- 
Pétersbourg, which faced the Rue Mosnier, since re-named Rue de Berne. 

Manet completed two other paintings of the Rue Mosnier, one with a large flag in the left foreground, now in the collec- 
tion of the late Emil Bihrle, Ziirich: the other without flags, the ‘Rue Mosnier aux Paveurs’, now in the collection of the 
Rt. Hon. R. A. Butler. 

According to his carnet de comptes, Manet sold the painting in 1879 for five hundred francs, without, however, giving 
the buyer’s name. It has been suggested that he was M. Fernand Barroil of Marseilles. 

This picture and the Cézanne illustrated opposite are two of the seven from the collection of the late Jakob Goldschmidt 
which are now being sold. The collection was formed in Germany in the 1920’s and 30’s, but was moved to New York 
when its owner, a leading banker, left his country before the last war. Fourteen pictures from the same collection were sold 
by Sotheby’s in 1956 for a total of £135,700. 


Sotheby's Sale, 15th October. 
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PAUL CEZANNE. Garcon au Gilet Rouge. 364 x 28% ins. 


AINTED in 1890/95, this is one of four versions of the subject. The other three, two seated and the third of the 


head and shoulders full face, are in the Museum of Modern Art, New York, the Emil Biihrle Collection, 
Ziirich, and the Barnes Foundation, Philadelphia. 


Sotheby's Sale, 15th October. 
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Fig. I. Mahogany Organ Clock by George Lindsay. c. 1760. Fig. II. Automaton Clock. c. 1815. The landscape and the 
Probably made for George III when Prince of Wales. figures are set in motion by a clockwork mechanism. 


THE ILBERT COLLECTION OF CLOCKS 


HIS celebrated collection comprising 280 clocks dating from 1500 to 1850, and 2,000 watches, has been justly described 

as unique and the best in the world. Until recently the clocks were in the vaults of the British Museum which was 

anxious to buy them. The executors of Mr. Courtney Ilbert, who died in 1956, offered the collection to the nation for £85,000, 

although its value is estimated at £100,000, because Mr. Ilbert had wished it to remain, if possible, in England. The Treasury, 

however, refused to make a grant, and the collection is therefore being put up for auction at Christie’s. The sale will be 
in two parts, the clocks on November 6th and 7th, and the watches next spring. 

The importance of the Ilbert collection is that it illustrates a complete history of horology from the XVIth to the XIXth 
centuries. Mechanical interest rather than prettiness or value was always a prime consideration in its formation. Thus, the 
remontoire bracket clock with the lever escapement designed by Thomas Mudge in 1765 held the first place in Mr. Ilbert’s 
affections as a remarkable mechanical achievement. But the collection is far from being purely scientific in appeal. Five 
only of the more splendid pieces are illustrated here, but there are examples of all the great XVIIIth century makers, as 
well as such rarities as the hour glass that belonged to Mary Queen of Scots, the famous 9-ft. high astronomical ‘Microcosm’ 
clock by Henry Bridges (1730), the Mudge ‘No. 1’ chronometer which earned him a prize of £3,000, and ‘night’ clocks, which 
reflect the hour with the help of a candle burning behind the face. 

A large part of the collection will be seen at an exhibition which the British Clock and Watch Manufacturers’ Association 
is holding from October 14th to 25th at Goldsmiths’ Hall. 
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Fig. III. Three Tompion Long-case Clocks. (a) c. 1680. One-month movement and olive- 
wood case ; (b) c. 1700. The ‘Mulberry’ Tompion ; (c) c. 1712. Three-month movement. 


Christie’s Sale, November 6-7th. 
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CLAUDE MONET. Jean Monet dans son Berceau. 457 x 35 ins. 


HIS attractive painting of Monet’s infant son in his crad'e was executed in 1867 and belongs to the collection of Mr. 

Arnold Kirkeby, which will be sold by the Parke-Bernet Galleries, New York, on 19th November. This collection, 

one of the most important of the modern French school ever to be sold at auction en bloc, consists of about thirty paintings 
by Impressionists, post-Impressionists, and others from Picasso to Modigliani. 





Sale at Parke-Bernet Galleries, New York, 19th November. 








AUTUMN ANTIQUES FAIR 
Chelsea Town Hall 


October 8th to October 18th 





Silver Tankard, parcel gilt. Hamburg, c. 1680. Height 9 ins. 
Early XI Xth Century French provincial walnut bureau. H. S. Wellby, 22 Brompton Arcade, S.W.3. 


Ian Askew, 6 Queen’s Elm Parade, Old Church St., Stand No. 21. 
Chelsea, S.W.3. 
Stand Nos. 30 and 33. 





PEEPS i SIRE, 
Pier Table in satinwood with crossbanding in tulipwood. 
c. 1780. 3 ft. 2 ins. wide, 1 ft. 5 ins. deep. Regency rosewood Stool. Top 16x 11 ins. Height 15 ins. 
Paul Frank Ltd., 26 Gloucester Road, S.W.7. Margaret Steven, 5a Thackeray Street, W.8. 
Stand No. 42. Stand No. 20. 
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Secretaire Bookcase, late XVIIIth century. 


Woburn Antique Galleries, Woburn, Bletchley, Bucks 
Stand No. 25. 





= mst 


Early Tudor Oval Table. 4 ft. 3 ins. x 3 ft. 11 ins. x 
28 ins. high. 
Maurice Goldstone, King Street, Bakewell. 
Stand No. 6. 
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XVIIth century brass Curfew with repoussé decoration. 


Josephine Grahame-Ballin, 21 George Street, 
St. Albans, Herts. 
Stand Nos. 38 and 39. 








Late XVIIIth Century French giltwood Console, and 
a pair of late XVIIIth century Korean pottery Kylins. 
Margery Dean, The Galleries, Wivenhoe, 


Nr. Colchester, Essex. 
Stand No. 34. 
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THE LIBRARY SHELF 


ENGLISH FURNITURE IN THE UNTERMYER COLLECTION 


English Furniture. 


By JOHN HAYWARD 


The collection of Irwin Untermyer. 


Introduction, catalogue of 91 pp. and 358 plates. Thames and Hudson 1958. Nine guineas. 


Fp studying the newly issued catalogue of English 

furniture in the collection of Judge Irwin Untermyer of 
New York, my first reaction was a feeling of relief that the 
present trend amongst wealthy collectors in the U.S.A. is 
to prefer American to English or French furniture. A few 
more collections of comparable scale and importance would 
make serious inroads on the stock of fine English furniture 
remaining in this country. This is indeed a collection of 
paramount importance, and to find anything on a comparable 
scale in England, it is necessary to look to the national col- 
lection in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, or to the equally extensive, 
though far less well-known collec- 
tion at the Lady Lever Art Gallery, 
Port Sunlight. The catalogue lists 
over four hundred pieces, each 
fully described and illustrated with 
a general view and, in many cases, 
with details as well. There is a 
lively but authoritative introduc- 
tion by John Gloag and the de- 
tailed catalogue entries are by Dr. 
Yvonne Hackenbroch, who, having 
dealt with the Untermyer porcelain 
collection, has now turned her 
hand with equal scholarship to 
furniture. 

In assembling these pieces of 
furniture, Judge Untermyer has 
imposed the highest standards upon 
himself. We do not have the im- 
pression of a dilettante indulging 
his personal taste: here is rather 
an expert who has followed Museum 


principles ; acquiring only those 
pieces that satisfy the most 
stringent conditions as regards 


quality and condition, but at the 
same time endeavouring to repre- 
sent every phase in the history of 
English furniture. The Judge does 
not, however, share the contem- 
porary taste for the Regency and, 
with one or two exceptions, the 
pieces in the collection are not later than 1800. In spite of 
the title, the catalogue is not confined to furniture but in- 
cludes such accessories as clocks and barometers, chandeliers 
of metal, glass and wood, wall-sconces and tea-caddies. 

Not even the acumen and resources of Judge Untermyer 
have sufficed to discover much XVIth century furniture. 
Only two pieces dating from the first half of the century 
are included, one of which, a cupboard (Fig. 306) with 
pierced Gothic tracery in the front is not certainly of English 
origin. A cupboard of somewhat similar character formerly 
shown in the Victoria and Albert Museum is now known to 
have had its Gothic ornament added during the present 





Writing Cabinet, satinwood and marquetry of various woods, 
about 1770. 


Collection of Judge Irwin Untermyer. 
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century. Three pieces date from the second half of the 
century, amongst them the famous Cumnor bed (Fig. 41), 
until recently in the Hearst collection at St. Donat’s Castle 
near Cardiff. The limited representation of the XVIth 
century is not due to any prejudice on the part of the Judge, 
but to the extreme difficulty of procuring XVIth century 
furniture in original condition. In this respect, the Judge 
has been less successful than has the anonymous owner of 
the private collection published by the late Mr. R. W. 
Symonds in 1955 under the title “Furniture Making in 


XVIIth and XVIIIth_ century 
England”. The destruction of 
most English XVIth century 


furniture may be somewhat less of 
a loss than it might at first appear ; 
a great deal consisted of little more 
than a constructional framework 
for the brilliantly coloured textile 
coverings. Without these coverings 
the bare furniture is often of limited 
artistic interest. 

Of the Jacobean pieces the most 
notable is the huge oak table with 
bulbous legs of the type sometimes 
described as “covered cup”. 
Though covered cups of somewhat 
similar shape were made by English 
goldsmiths in the late XVIth cen- 
tury, the design might in fact just 
as well have been derived from one 
of the numerous sheets of baluster 
ornament which were produced by 
the XVIth century masters of en- 
graved ornament. The collection 
also includes a series of court and 
press cupboards with similar turned 
baluster supports. The dating of 
these pieces, which used to be 
generally regarded as Elizabethan 
or Jacobean, is extremely difficult. 
The press cupboard dated 1659 
(Fig. 312) differs very little from 
the court cupboard (Fig. 311) 
which is assigned to circa 1585. 
The difference is probably to be explained by the fact that 
the later one is provincial while the earlier was made in the 
capital, but at present we have no means of recognising 
London made oak furniture. 

Judge Untermyer is well known as a collector of English 
embroideries, and one of his strongest suits is the series of 
wing chairs and single chairs with contemporary embroidered 
covers. Here the collection is richer than any other ; where 
the Victoria and Albert Museum can show only two or three 
wing chairs with original coverings, the Untermyer collec- 
tion has seven, as well as eight single chairs with original 
embroidered stuffed over backs. The group of walnut stools 
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includes three admirable pairs and two singles and there is also a 
splendid gilt gesso stool from the Mulliner collection (Fig. 
111), one of a set, some of whoch remain at Windsor Castle. 
The loss of this royal piece is much to be regretted, but a 
gilt fire-screen from the Mulliner Collection of similar design 
and period has recently been presented to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. A number of stools of similar design from 
Hampton Court Palace have now been placed in the newly 
restored Chiswick House (Ministry of Works). 

Though the collection of walnut is so extensive, there is 
little japanned furniture ; doubtless on account of the diffi- 
culty of finding it in good condition and, even more im- 
portant, the impossibility of keeping it in such condition 
when subjected to American central heating. 

In collecting examples of English XVIIIth century 
furniture there is little risk of acquiring pieces of unpleasing 
design and from this point of view the collection is almost 
impeccable. I personally dislike the design of the peculiar 
firescreen (Fig. 336) as also of the dressing table (Fig. 328), 
the legs of which seem too small to support its bulk, but the 
rarity and fine craftsmanship of these two pieces are such 
as to make them exemplary museum exhibits. With so 
superb a collection from which to choose, a more pleasing 
piece might have been found for the cover than the walnut 
settee with its strangely ungainly back. 

Dr. Hackenbroch’s catalogue is a model of its kind ; her 
careful avoidance of ambitious attributions of individual 
pieces to cabinet-makers such as Vile and Cobb, whose names 
are at present fashionable in the antique trade, is most 
praiseworthy. In view of the excellent quality of the illus- 


trations there are no detailed descriptions in the catalogue ; 
some reference to carcase woods, where these could be 
recognised with certainty would, however, have been a useful 
feature. The only possible criticism is the failure to follow 
the useful convention of reserving the term ‘lacquer’ for 
oriental pieces and describing European copies as ‘japanned’ 
(Fig. 180). Readers may also like to note that the captions 
to Figs. 233 and 234 are reversed. 

In considering the scope of this collection, one should bear 
in mind that it has been assembled over a period of 45 years, 
and only during the last twelve of these has there been an 
Export Licensing system in this country which offers some 
measure of protection for our art heritage. The majority 
of the collection left England at a time when no restrictions 
of any sort existed, but amongst the more recent acquisitions 
are some most painful losses for this country, including the 
superb gilt gesso stool already mentioned, sold at Christie’s 
in 1955, the Earl of Shaftesbury’s screen from St. Giles’ 
House (Fig. 341), the Chinoiserie marquetry cabinet from 
the Howard Reed collection (see illustration), also sold at 
Christie’s in 1955, and the writing-desk from the Alan Good 
collection (Fig. 275), sold at Sotheby’s in 1953. Such pieces 
may well cost several thousands of pounds each and with 
museum grants at their present level, it is hardly possible 
to save more than one a year from export. This catalogue 
provides an impressive sample of the fine furniture which has 
long been and still is leaving this country: in this case it 
has left England for good, since it is generally understood 
that the whole collection will eventually go to an American 
museum. 
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CORREGGIO’S DRAWINGS. By A. E. 
POPHAM, Xix 210 pp. 110 plates 
and 60 illustrations in the text. Ox- 
ford University Press for the British 
Academy. 4 gns. 

‘THE name of Correggio’, Mr. Popham 

writes in the foreword to this valuable and 

important book, ‘universally familiar as it 
is, does not today evoke in the mind of 
the ordinary cultured Englishman any 
very distinct image, or any great enthusi- 
asm’. It is not difficult to see why. The 
other great renaissance artists, Leonardo, 

Raphael, Michelangelo, and Titian, are 

seen and understood not only as indi- 

vidual men of genius, but as culminating 
points in a more or less clearly delineated 

panorama of renaissance painting as a 

whole. Behind one or other of them most 

of the well known names fall neatly into 
place. Leonardo and Michelangelo in 

Florence, Raphael in Umbria, Titian in 

Venice, each suggests a particular kind of 

art with a long tradition behind it, whose 

chief characteristics, despite changes of 
taste, have long been established in our 
minds. Into this panorama Correggio 
seems not to fit, and those writers by 
whom our ideas of renaissance painting 
have largely been formed have scarcely 
attempted to deal with him. Ruskin 
hardly mentions him; and Berenson, 
whose four little books have probably had 
an influence wider than any others since 

‘Modern Painters’, brings him in with a 

few perceptive, though not altogether 

sympathetic pages, at the very end of the 

North Italians. 

Thus, although accorded the reverence 
due to a great master, for the ordinary 
gallery-goer Correggio remains something 
of an embarrassment ; and his remarkable 
anticipation of the baroque a disturbing 
anachronism. It was not always so. In 
the XVIIIth and early XIXth centuries 
he might have occupied the place of any 
of the four mentioned above except 
Raphael. His name was hopefully attached 
to numerous paintings, and to almost any 
unfinished looking red chalk drawing 
which bore the faintest resemblance to 
his types. 

No systematic review of the drawings 
has previously been undertaken, and al- 
though the winnowing process to which 
Mr. Popham has subjected them has re- 
duced the originals to ninety-two, his 
book covers more ground than its title 
might suggest. For Correggio, unlike his 
Florentine contemporaries, did not regard 
drawing as an end in itself; his draw- 
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ings are always steps in the creation of a 
painting ; and a study of them is thus 
especially revelatory of what, as a painter, 
he was chiefly interested in—movement 
light and shade, and texture. Some of 
them, looked at out of their context, may 
appear slight and a little dull; but the 
sketches for complete compositions, such 
as those for the two altarpieces now at 
Dresden, are in effect little masterpieces 
of painting, in which the red chalk, wash, 
and white heightening evoke the subject 
with marvellous delicacy. 

This is not the place, nor am I quali- 
fied, to criticize Mr. Popham’s attribu- 
tions in detail. But whatever additions 
or corrections time may bring forth, this 
book must long remain the basis for 
further study of the subject and its sub- 
sidiary, the drawings of Correggio’s fol- 
lowers, to which Mr. Popham gives a 
chapter. The general reader, less con- 
cerned with problems of attribution, will 
find the book absorbing for the light it 
throws on a painter whom he has been 
taught to regard as great without pre- 
cisely understanding why ; for not only 
are all the drawings reproduced but also 
the paintings for which they are studies. 
Mr. Popham, deliberately, does not aim 
at an ‘appreciation’ ; but the illustrations 
sneak for themselves, and we find ourselves 
thinking afresh about Correggio’s art, not 
the least original, and in its origins cer- 
tainly the most mysterious, of any that 
came out of Italy in the XVIth century. 

W. R. JEUDWINE. 


ANDREA DEL CASTAGNO._ By 
Franco Russoui. Silvana, Milan. 
63s. 


AT his best, as in the tiny “Crucifixion” 
in the National Gallery, Castagno com- 
bined a feeling for monumental design 
with spiritual insight and the power to 
suggest the nobility inherent in man. At 
the same time he presented the Christ 
Child as playful and devoid of grandeur 
and Madonnas that are devastatingly 
beautiful. 

This is svmtomatic of the curious con- 
tradictions in his artistic personality. After 
Masaccio Castagno more than anv other 
Florentine between Giotto and Michel- 
angelo painted the human frame beneath 
its drapery as a symbol of man’s strength 
and of the union of the physical and the 
spiritual. His figures have weight and 
substance, while in his fresco, in terra- 
verde, in Florence cathedral, of Niccold 
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da Tolentino he produced one of the most 
revealing of Renaissance images. Yet 
against this must be set the swagger and 
comparative emptiness of certain of his 
individual figures. But, the moment this 
Point is made, one recalls other figures, 
and in this case noble ones such as that 
of the Madonna from his “Crucifixion” 
in S. Apollonia, in Florence. He could 
also charm, as in the graceful Queen 
Esther, from his frescoes at the Villa della 
Legnaia. 

The truth is that, despite his spiritual 
insight and great painterly abilities, there 
is in Castagno’s work a suggestion of those 
tendencies that were to culminate in the 
cloying Madonnas of Lorenzo di Credi 
and the vagaries of the Florentine 
Mannerists. 

However this is but a minor side of his 
artistic personality and Castagno exercised 
a powerful and salutary influence. Not 
until their recent cleaning and restoration 
was it possible to assess the full importance 
for the development of Venetian painting 
of his frescoes in the chapel of San 
Tarasio, in San Zaccaria. We know he 
painted them in 1442 and they must have 
appeared as a revelation. 

Venetian painting was late to develop 
and was rooted in the Byzantine tradition. 
Castagno’s frescoes in San Zaccaria were 
close enough to this tradition to be ac- 
ceptable, but they also opened up new 
vistas. The figures have the monumen- 
tality and many of the hieratical qualities 
of Byzantine art, yet they advance far 
beyond its range of expression. In these 
frescoes the artists of Venice were provided 
with a concrete example of the scientific 
exploration of the means of portraying in 
two dimensions the qualities of the third 
dimension. This was a problem that pre- 
occupied many of Castagno’s Florentine 
contemporaries. But it was something 
new to the Venetians and Castagno’s 
figures in San Zaccaria suggest tangible 
reality and emotional undertones of a kind 
unknown to Byzantine art. 

This latest book on Castagno is, as one 
would expect from its price, lavish. It 
has 30 large colour plates and a smaller 
number in black and white. Further- 
more, there is an adequate bibliography 
and a catalogue which contains much 
useful data. But inevitably a large part 
of its appeal depends upon the illustra- 
tions. They are up to the standard of the 
best colour plates and at times conjure up 
the colour values of the original. 

TERENCE MULLALY. 
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Pagan Mysteries 


in the Renaissance 
EDGAR WIND 


Professor Wind’s important and scholarly 
book is an enquiry into what the Renais- 
sance humanists knew, or believed they 
knew, about the pagan mysteries and their 
initiatory rites. It is strikingly illustrated 


and casts a_ revealing light on some 
enigmatic works of art of the period. 
With 77 plates. 50/- 


The Illuminated Book 


DAVID DIRINGER 
“Virtually an encyclopaedia of illumination. 
Contains between its covers more 
material than any other single work on the 


subject.”— TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
With 694 illustrations and eight colour 
plates. 6 gns. 


A History of 
Book Illustration 


DAVID BLAND 


This handsome volume is a comprehensive 
history of the development of book illus- 
tration from the illuminated manuscript 
down to the printed book of today. With 
over 400 illustrations in line, tone or litho- 
graphy, 20 of them in colour. 4 gns. 


Staffordshire 
Portrait Figures 


of the Victorian Age 
THOMAS BALSTON 


A pioneer work which is the fruit of more 
than thirty years’ research. 266 of the 
chief figures are shown in the illustrations 
With 52 plates, 4 of them in colour. 3 gns. 


Chinese 


Celadon Wares 
G. St. G. M. GOMPERTZ 


A new volume in the series of FABER 
MONOGRAPHS ON POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 
With 100 pages of plates, four of them in 
colour. (Nov.) 50/- 


Old Glass 
Paperweights 


EVANGELINE H. BERGSTROM 


A re-issue of this invaluable book. With 
over 100 plates, 20 in colour. 70/- 
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EXPRESSIONISM. By BERNARD Myers. 
36 plates in colour; 64 in photogravure. 
269 black and white illustrations. 
Thames & Hudson. £4 10s. 


BERNARD Myers’ Expressionism offers a 
complete study of an insufficiently known 
movement of modern art. Expressionism 
is studied under all its aspects: social, 
economic, and cultural. Nor are its 
historical antecedents neglected in this 
fully documented study. For example, 
Mr. Myers demonstrates clearly both the 
element of revolt against tradition and the 
essentially German nature of Expression- 
ism. He takes the term in its widest pos- 
sible sense, including the Figurative Die 
Briicke, the more abstract Blaue Reiter as 
well at the Neue Sachlichkeit which was 
in essence a reaction against the Expres- 
sionist aesthetic. 

The influence of German Expressionist 
in a number of contemporary painters is 
becoming increasingly obvious, and it is 
therefore all the more interesting to follow 
Mr. Myers’ careful and understanding 
study of men like Nolde, Kirchner, Marc, 
Klee, Kandinsky, Feininger, and Jawlen- 
sky. The book is well illustrated and the 
quality of the colour reproductions is re- 
markable. It is a pity, though, that so 
much space is given to the reproduction 
of woodcuts, for they embody the least in- 
teresting and the most dated aspects of 
the Expressionist movement. The book 
is completed by an extensive critically an- 
notated bibliography. This is the first com- 
plete study of Expressionism ever to appear 
and it will probably remain the definitive 
one for many years. 

J. Y. Mock. 


THE ARTS OF JAPAN. Bv Huco 
MUNSTERBERG. Thames & Hudson. 
42s. 


Tuts beautifully produced short history 
of the arts and crafts of Japan reflects 
appropriately that exquisite aesthetic 
sensibility for which the most cultivated 
Japanese people have earned the admira- 
tion of artists and connoisseurs every- 
where. Dr. Hugo Munsterberg is the son 
of the famous orientalist Oskar Munster- 
berg. Dr. Hugo is known both in Europe 
and the United States as the author of 
several authoritative studies on Chinese 
and Japanese art, notably painting. This 
illustrated history provides a concise 
description of all the most important arts 
and crafts from prehistoric times down to 
the present day. It is inevitable that a study 
of the crafts should make little more than 
passing reference to the literary, poetic and 
calligraphic arts, despite their intimate 
connection with, and influence upon, the 
plastic expressions of the Japanese genius. 
Nevertheless Dr. Munsterberg has given 
us a fascinating account of the general 
character and trend of the Japanese arts ; 
and his illustrations are chosen with 
impeccable taste. There is also an excel- 
lent bibliography which embodies the 
author’s helpful critical remarks on the 
character, scope and general usefulness of 
the work mentioned. 

Some of the Japanese crafts, like those 
of the tsuba (swordguard) maker and the 
netsuke (an attachment to the tobacco 
pouch) carver deserve to rank as true 
works of art by virtue of the imaginative 
skill that went to their creation. The 
Japanese decorative instinct expressed it- 
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self at its best in the simplest, subtlest and 
most allusive manner ; so that the highest 
degree of sophistication marked the work 
of craftsmen done under aristocratic 
patronage equal with that made for the 
use and pleasure of all social grades. 

The Chinese importations which were 
introduced by the Zen monks in the X Vth 
century were so completely embodied into 
the Japanese way of life, that the world 
at large thinks of the Tea Ceremony and 
the arts of ink painting and flower ar- 
rangement as typically Japanese, although 
they are all really derived from the Asiatic 
mainland, via China and Korea. After all, 
the native English culture owes much to 
European influence, and it is none the 
worse for that. 

VICTOR RIENAECKER. 


VERSAILLES AND THE TRIANONS. 
By G. VAN Der Kemp and J. LEVRON. 


Translated by Ethel Whitehorn. 
Nicholas Kaye. 35s. 
In their logically-planned study of 


Versailles and The Trianons the authors 
first make clear that the Chateau’s rise 
from Louis XIII’s_ hunting-lodge to 
Louis XIV’s palace was inspired by the 
Garden, in which “one must wander for 
a long while to comprehend its true 
nature, and to appreciate the charm of its 
avenues, its statues, mounting eternal 
guard, its fountains consecrated to myth- 
ology, and its shady thickets”. They 
then trace the three tremendous stages of 
development in the Grand Monarque’s 
reign, from simplicity under Le NoéOtre 
(pedantically spelt “Le Nostre”), architect 
of Versailles’ “Gardens of Intelligence”, 
through opulent splendour under Le Vau, 
as architect, and Le Brun, as decorator, to 
Mansard’s calm and magnificence. They 
discuss tolerantly Louis X V’s modifications 
and, though regretting Louis-Philippe’s 
ruthlessness with pictures, sympathise 
with his transformation of poor Louis 
XVI’s_ neglected pile into a _ national 
museum to the glory of France. 

Admirably they paint the coloured 
moments. Triumphant after “the Day of 
the Dupes”, Richelieu paces the long 
galleries; Marie Antoinette blots her 
marriage register in the Chapel Royal, 
welcomes at her gaming-table Benjamin 
Franklin in his far-from-Court dress and 
without a wig, and, alone on the balcony, 
faces the Paris mob; in the Hall of 
Mirrors treaties are signed as empires rise 
or fall. 

But one material fact is always kept in 
view. For all intelligent Frenchmen, 
from Colbert himself, even while he de- 
plored the cost, down to modern curators 
devoutly tracing lost furniture or re- 
framing pictures in their gigantic task 
of restoration, Versailles is “a permanent 
exhibition of arts and crafts”. 

The inconsistent use of French and 
English in the index is awkward; but 
map and plan are workmanlike and the 
illustrations, as this is a Beaux Pays book, 
spectacular. Fountains splash and sparkle ; 
pink marble of The Hundred Steps, green 
tubs in Mansard’s orangery, grey stretch 
of pavé sloping up to the palace are hot 
in the sun. But Versailles is not a 
“castle” and never was: and Marie An- 
toinette owned, not a jewel-“cupboard”, 
but a cabinet. 

MARGARET LOVELL RENWICK. 











FORTHCOMING SALES 


The following are among the more interesting sales to be held 
during October : — 


Curisti£’s. There will be five, if not six, sales of pictures, draw- 
ings and prints during October, Four of them will be devoted 
entirely to oil paintings and one, if not two, of the other sales will 
consist entirely of drawings and prints. The first two sales on 
Oct. 3rd and 10th are made up in the first case of British and 
foreign paintings mainly of the XIXth century and, in the second, 
of works by British, Dutch, Flemish and Italian masters of the XVIIth 
and XVIIIth centuries. The third sale, on Oct. 14th is of old 
master drawings from the collections of Mrs. F. H. Brackley, the 
Hon. Sir Albert Napier and the Marquess of Sligo. Among them is 
an interesting design of the Papal coat of arms by P. del Vaga, two 
drawings of figures by Baccio Bandinelli and studies by other Italian 
masters of the XVIth and XVIIth centuries, The drawings which 
Sir Albert Napier has sent in are mainly Dutch and Flemish of the 
XVth and XVIth centuries and a number of them come from the 
collection of Sir Edward Peart, which was sold at Christie’s in 1822. 
There is also a group of prints in the sale. The fourth sale of XIXth 
century works on Oct. 17th will be followed on Oct. 24th by fine 
old masters, half of which come from the collection of Lt.-Colonel 
A. Heywood-Lonsdale at Shavington, Market Drayton. His pictures 
include three works by Karel du Jardin, Adriaen van Ostade and 
Jacob van Ruisdael, all of which appear in de Groot’s Catalogue of 
Dutch Painters ; in addition, A Woody River Scene by Meindert 
Hobbema and a Jan Steen of a Lovesick Lady. The last sale of old 
pictures in the month will probably be made up of XIXth century 
works, whilst the second sale of drawings is likely to be held earlier 
in the same week. The important Collection of Old Master Drawings 
made in the XVIIIth century by John Skippe will be offered on 
Nov. 20th and 21st. The first furniture sale on Oct. 2nd_ is made 
up of English and Continental XVIIIth century examples ; amongst 
the latter a pair of Louis XV parquetry oval tables, a marquetry 
upright secretaire dated 1773 probably made in Strasbourg, and a 
pair of late XVIIth century Italian inlaid cabinets. The sale the 
following week has also some fine Continental pieces, particularly a 
Louis XV marquetry commode by L. Boudin, at one time in the 
Duke of Westminster's collection. Three further sales have been 
arranged. European porcelain on Oct. 13th includes a great rarity, 
the original of so many groups from so many factories, the Palissy 
“Nourrice’, probably modelled by Barthelemy de Blemont, and 
decorated in purple, blue and white, formerly in the Spitzer, Newall 
and E. G. Raphael Collections. There is too a delightful Meissen 
tea service, reserved with “Heroldt” panels and painted with mock 
gadroons in gold and puce. Among the English pieces is a particu- 
larly fine pair of gold anchor figures of a shepherd and shepherdess. 
The first sale of Chinese and Far Eastern Ceramics and works of art 
is on Oct. 20th from Lord Sligo’s collection a grey stone group of 
Vishnu, 42 in. high, modelled in a realistic manner which can be 
attributed to the Southern Deccan, and dated to the XIth century ; 
another important Indian work of art is a grey stone group of 





also from the 
These two pieces are of 
great rarity. The silver sale on Oct. 8th shows a good selection 
of XVIIth and XVIIIth century pieces. The sale on Oct. 22nd 
includes fine old English silver, the property of Rear-Admiral F. V. 
Stopford, C.B.E., inherited from General Julius Johnson, including an 
important George II cake basket by Paul de Lamerie 1731. 


SOTHEBY'S. Oct. 15th at 9.30 p.m. Seven French Paintings of 
the XIXth century, the property of the estate of the late Jakob 
Goldschmidt of New York City, comprising “Le Garcon au Gilet 
Rouge”, and “Les Grosses Pommes’”’ by Paul Cezanne ; ‘La Promen- 
ade’, “La Rue Mosnier aux Drapeaux’’, and “Manet 4 la Palette’, 
by Edouard Manet ; “La Pensée’’ by Pierre-Auguste Renoir ; ‘Jardin 
Public 4 Arles” by Vincent van Gogh. (Venturi Nos. 682 and 621 ; 
Jamot and Wildenstein Nos. 324, 298 and 294; Vollard No. 343 ; 
De La Faille, English Edition, No. 504 Oct. 17th. English Drink- 
ing Glasses, a rare collection of ‘“Verre de Nevers’, superb Gothic 
and later tapestries, Oriental and European carpets, fine English and 
French furniture including a fine Verre de Nevers Crucifix Group, 
a rare pair of Verre de Nevers figures of St. Peter and St. Joseph, 
an early set of Verre de Nevers Grotto, a highly important set of 
four Gothic tapestries of the Virtues, Brussels c. 1530, from the 
Collection of the Duc de Meppem, a fine early XVIIIth Century 
Beauvais panel from the Grotesque series, a Queen Anne walnut 
bureau cabinet of unusually small size, a set of twelve Louis XV 
giltwood armchairs, and a pair of early Louis XVI rafraichissoirs. 
Oct. 21st. Fine English Pottery and Porcelain including a rare Lam- 
beth Delft mug dated 1728, three rare Enoch Wood figures of Cribb 
and Molineaux, a remarkable series of Wedgwood agateware vases, 
a rare Worcester white figure of a sportswoman, a pair of fine Bow 
sphinxes, a pair of Bow white figures of Woodward and Kitty Clive, 
an important Longton Hall leaf sauceboat, an early white Chelsea jug, 
and an early Chelsea white coffee pot and cover, both of the triangle 
period.Oct. 22nd. XVIIIth century and modern Etchings, Drawings 
and Paintings. Oct. 23rd. Important English and Continental Silver 
and Plate including a Charles I basin, 1628, a Charles II cup and 
cover, 1684, a William III Irish toilet casket, by John Humphrys, 
Dublin 1696, a Queen Anne tray by Samuel Wastell, 1703, a Queen 
Anne coffee pot by John Fawdery, 1710, a George I punch bowl by 
John Sanders, 1718, a George I octafoil salver by John Bignell, 1725, 
a George I dish by John Cuthbert, Dublin, 1725, a pair of George 
III sauce boats by Paul Storr, 1817, a soup tureen and cover by 
Robert-Joseph Auguste, Paris, 1771, eight matching table candlesticks, 
mostly by Robert-Joseph Auguste, Paris 1778-82, etc. Oct. 24th. 
Works of Art, Clocks, English and Continental Furniture. Oct. 28th: 
Chinese Pottery and Porcelain, Jade Carvings and Works of Art 
including two rare XIVth century Ming dishes, one blue and white 
and the other copper-red, an interesting T'ang polychrome engraved 
offering dish, “famille-rose’’ and “famille-verte” porcelain. Oct. 29th. 
Old Master Paintings and Drawings. Oct. 30th. English and Foreign 
Silver and Plate including a set of four George III table candlesticks 
by Ebenezer Coker, 1767, two matching centre-pieces by Paul Storr, 
and Philip Rundell, 1809/20, another by Paul Storr, 1811, and other 
interesting pieces of the Georgian period. 


Vishnu and Lakshmi supported by Garuda below, 
Deccan, but approximately 100 years later. 





Gallery 


Register of London Picture Dealers 


Specialities 





APPLEBY BROTHERS 
27 WILLIAM IV STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


ALFRED BROD, LTD. 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.| 


CRANE KALMAN GALLERY 
DRIAN GALLERY 


FINE ART SOCIETY LIMITED 
148 NEW BOND STREET, W.| 


NORBERT FISCHMAN GALLERY 
26 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.| 


FORES LTD. 
123 NEW BOND STREET, W.| 


FROST & REED, LTD. 
41 NEW BOND STREET, W.| 





MAYfair 5319 





178 BROMPTON RD., S.W.3. KNI7566 10-7 daily, Sat. 10-5 


Paintings of all Schools—Speciality, Large Pictures 


Fine Paintings by the XVIlth Century Dutch Masters 


Paintings and Sculpture by the XXth Century Masters ; 
Post Impressionists ; Younger Artists 


Modern Masters 


7 PORCHESTER PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, W.2 PADdington 9473 
Paintings and Water-colours of the XIXth and XXth centuries 


Specialists in Early English Water-colours 
Old Masters 


Old and Modern 
Sporting Paintings, Drawings and Prints 


Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 
Old Engravings and Modern Colour Prints 
(Continued on page | 40) 








Register of London Picture Dealers — continued 
Gallery Specialities 


WILLIAM HALLSBOROUGH LTD. 





Old Masters 
20 PICCADILLY ARCADE, S.W.| 
THE HANOVER GALLERY Paintings and Sculpture by European Masters 
32a ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.| of the XXth Century 
ARTHUR JEFFRESS (PICTURES) XIXth and XXth Century Paintings of Fantasy 
28 DAVIES STREET, W. and Sentiment 


E. & G. KAPLAN LTD. 
6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1. WHltehall 8665 


M. KNOEDLER & CO. LTD. Important Old Master and Modern Paintings 
34 ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.1. TRAfalgar 1641-2 


Also at PARIS and NEW YORK 
PAUL LARSEN 
43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.| 


THE LEFEVRE GALLERY 
30 BRUTON STREET, W.| 

LEGER GALLERIES Old Masters of the English and Continental Schools, XIVth tc 
13 OLD BOND STREET, W.|! XIXth Centuries, and Early English Water-colours 


LEGGATT BROS. 
30 ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.1 


G. M. LOTINGA LTD. 
57 NEW BOND STREET, W.| 


Old and Modern Masters 


and Drawings 
Fine Paintings by Old Masters of all Schools 


XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 


English Paintings of the XVIllth and XIXth Centuries 


XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 


JOHN MANNING Old and Modern Drawings of 

8 BURY STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1 TRAfalgar 2606 the English and Continental Schools 
MARLBOROUGH FINE ART LTD. Finest Old Masters 

17-18 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 HYDe Park 6195 French Impressionists and Contemporary Artists 


GALERIE PIERRE MONTAL Mayfair 2496 
14 SOUTH MOLTON STREET, LONDON, W.| 


NEW VISION CENTRE GALLERY 
4 SEYMOUR PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, W.| 


O'HANA GALLERY 1958 Exhibition. of 
13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. | Modern French Masters 1850-1950 
OLD MASTERS GALLERIES (WENGRAF) LTD. 
21 DAVIES STREET, W.| 
THE PARKER GALLERY Marine, Military, Sporting and Topographical Paintings and 
2 ALBEMARLE STREET, W.| Prints; Old Maps, Ship Models, Weapons and Curios 
THE PULITZER GALLERY 
5 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W.8 WéEStern 2647 
REDFERN GALLERY 
20 CORK STREET, BURLINGTON GARDENS, W. | 


ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO French Paintings & Drawings of the XIXth & XXth Centuries 
19 CORK STREET, W.| Old Masters and Contemporary Art 


EUGENE SLATTER 
30 OLD BOND STREET, W.| 


Paintings and Drawings of the XIXth and XXth Century 


Contemporary Paintings and Sculptures 


Early Italian, Flemish and Spanish Schools 


Fine Paintings by Old Masters 


Contemporary English and French Paintings 


Dutch and Flemish Masters 


EDWARD SPEELMAN LTD. isialanis ais 
EMPIRE HOUSE, !175 PICCADILLY, W.! HYDe Park 0657 
ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS Old and Modern Pictures of International Value for 
31 BRUTON STREET, W.! Private Collectors and Public Galleries 
WILDENSTEIN & CO., LTD. Paintings, Drawings, Sculpture 
147 NEW BOND STREET, W.| by the Finest Masters 
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By Appointment 
to Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth II 
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33 & 93 MOSTYN STREET, LLANDUDNO 
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BY WILLIAM LUKIN 
London 1717 


DEALERS IN FINE ANTIQUE SILVER, JEWELS AND OBJETS D’ART 
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Antique, Old and 
Modern Oriental 
and European 
Carpets and Rugs 
Aubussons, Tapestries 
Savonneries and 


Needleworks 
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Fine Sarouk from Western Persia. Size 6 ft. 9 in. x 4 ft. 7 in. 





HE HOUSE OF PEREZ 


Famous for Fine Carpets 
162-168 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 
Exhibition Hall at 112 BROMPTON ROAD 


Telephones: KEN 9878 and 9774 
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and at 
GLASGOW 
BRISTOL 
MANCHESTER 
FRINTON-on-SEA 
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